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Its a whole new world. 
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Christmas is for kids. And for the kid in all of us. Let your kids discover the joys of cycling and 
So, to make it easier than ever for kids of allages __o’er the fields they'll go, laughing all the way. 
to get in on the fun of riding, Honda has reduced While youre visiting your local Honda dealer, 
dealer prices on a variety of bikes. browse through his selection of Hondaline® acces- 
Your dealer may choose to pass along that sav- sories and apparel, and take a close look at the full 


ings, which means you have a chance to save on 1984 _ range of Honda ATVs and Scooters.” You'll find a gift 
kid-size dirt bikes like the Z50R, that gets the fun rolling for every 
XR80, CR60R and CR80R. And fun member of the family. 

bikes like the Trail 110 and '83 Passport’ FOLLOW THE LEADER Honda. Making spirits bright. 


ALWAYS WEAR A HELMET AND EYE PROTECTION. THE Z50R IS NOT RECOMMENDED FOR CHILDREN UNDER 7 YEARS OLD. Passport and Hondaline « 
*Hondaline acees 


re registered Honda trademarks 
a essories and apparel and Honda Scooters are not available at all dealerships. © 1984 American Honda Motor Co, Ine 
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When coffee turned 
instant, it ended the wait. _- 
Now, thanks to 
Western Union's 
EasyLink™ service, 
the wait for your 
mail is over too. 
All you 
need is access 
to a personal 
computer, @ 
word proces- 
sor, or for that matter 
any equipment able to communicate over the tele- 
phone, and youre ready for the hottest new instant. 
EasyLink Instant Mail™ service. 
In the time it takes to boil water. 
EasyLink can have your legal brief in Los 
Angeles. Your invoice in Indianapolis. Your report 
in Rochester. 
Infact, with EasyLink you can send almost any 


type or length correspondence to any personal com- 


puter or word processor on the EasyLink network. 
Even the WorldWide Telex network. Easily. 
Instantly. 


You canevenreach people without equipment. 


Now with EasyLink’ instant access to 
Western Union’s WorldWide communications ser- 
vices, they'll have a copy of your correspondence in 
no time. 

No matter what brand you use. 

No matter what type equipment you own. 
EasyLink allows you to send mail instantly. 


Thanks to 
EasyLink’s ability to 
translate instantly 
from one computer to 
the next, you don’t 
need any special 
equipment, 


wv, Any corre- 
spondence that comes in while 
youre out will be kept for you in your own 
private “Intelligent” mail box. 

Even if youre busy on your computer at the 
time your mail arrives, it will be held until the 
instant youre ready to call for it. 

When youre on a break, no one can break in. 

EasyLink protects you with a 3-step security 
system. 

Only you and the people you choose to trust 
ever have access to your EasyLink service. 

Lets not forget the sugar. 

Signing up for EasyLink is fast, easy and 
sweet, because it’ free. 

There's no monthly service charge. There's 
no installation. 

And the cost per message is generally less 
than communicating over the phone. 

For more information write EasyLink 
Instant Mail, RO, Box 37472, Dept. 205, Omaha, 
Nebraska 68137 or call 1-800-554-7000. 
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Why just mail it... when you can Instant Mail it. 
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COVER: Buffeted by competitionand 48 
controversy, banks face a survival test 


The power and prestige of bankers were once as secure as their 
vaults, but no longer. Poor management, overzealous lending and 
bad luck have led to widespread earning declines and a rising 
number of bank failures. Customers are rebelling against sky- 
rocketing fees, and new rivals are seizing an increasing share of 
the financial-services business. See ECONOMY & BUSINESS. 








NATION: The superpowers agree to 16 


meet in Geneva, amid signs of a thaw 

Shultz and Gromyko will discuss a resumption of arms-control 
talks, but the Administration is still trying to settle on a negotiating 
position. Future agreements could hinge on whether the Soviets 
have been cheating on old treaties. » Budget planners talk of spend- 
ing cuts while waiting for Reagan to make the hard decisions. 
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WASHINGTON 


> The U.S. and Latin America crack down on drug trafficking. 


WORLD: Disaster engulfs 


a teeming Mexico City suburb 


THE DEVIL GOT UP EARLY, said the headline. By the time he was 
done, the inferno had killed hundreds and left thousands homeless. 
> As the Palestine National Council meets for the first time since 
the P.L.O.’s retreat from Beirut, Arafat fails to reconcile rival 
factions. » Libya’s Gaddafi double-deals the French but is stung 
by Egypt. » Striking British miners look to Moscow for support. 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


F  Weseney and alacrity are two require- 
ments at TIME, and both have been 
served by the computer revolution. Since 
the mid-1960s, staffers at TIME head- 
quarters in New York City have used 
keyboards and video-display screens to 
complete tasks that were once accom- 
plished with scissors and rubber cement 

In this electronic operation, the type- 
setters of former years have been trans- 
formed into “copy processors.” Among 
them are a crack crew called page coders 
Working at a bank of glowing terminals, 
they convert stories into unique computer-language transla- 
tions. or “codes,” in which photographs, text and other elements 
of the page are represented by numerical commands 

As the final elements of the magazine are readied—the pho- 
to captions and credits, the black lines that separate columns— 
the coders instruct TIME’s Atex system to add them to its nu- 
merical picture. When a page is complete, it goes to the “IM- 
PACT” center, From there, it is transmitted to satellites that send 
it to 18 printing plants around the world 

Despite the complexity of converting visuals into numbers, 
coders say that the computer procedures are a quantum leap 
over the all-manual page assembly of the past. “This method is 
more exact,” explains Coder Steve Feeback. “The computer can 
align things more precisely than the eye.” 

An even bigger advantage, he adds, is speed. Take the ardu- 
ous night three weeks ago when TIME produced its special elec- 





Not too long ago, 
even he thought the holidays were just for kids. 





Feeback and Deaton: compulsive crew 


_=tion issue, which went to press Just ten 
£ hours after the last polls closed. Without 
»computer page makeup, the time-con- 
=suming chores of cut and paste would 
“have prevented the inclusion of late- 
breaking additions to stories. “With this 
system,” says Feeback, “a new part of a 
story could be fitted into the layout five 
minutes after it was written and edited.” 
Explains Gérard Leliévre, TIME’s op- 
erations director, “The coders bear a lot 
of responsibility because they execute the 
last step in the editorial process. They are 
the gateway to the printer. When things are running behind, the 
coders are the ones who work to expedite the process, to get 
things out quickly, but without mistakes.” 

The crisp appearance of each page is ensured only because 
coders endlessly scrutinize the placement of every bit of infor- 
mation. “We are completely involved in the visual detail of the 
page,” says Gary Deaton, who supervises TIME’s crew of ten 
coders. “We pore over every millimeter of the magazine to make 
sure that everything falls in place, that border lines don’t overlap 
and that pages have a uniform appearance.” 

Considering the tasks involved, what kind of person makes 
the best coder? “The kind we have here,” Deaton wryly con- 
cludes. “Ten compulsive people with a completion obsession.” 


Now, more people give Baileys at holiday time (a bring it & : 


& serve it & drink it & share it) than any other liqueur. 
Baileys: It must be magic. 
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The test of the Century. 


Century has become 
the best selling of all Buicks 
because it has passed 
the most demanding of all 
tests: the real worid. 

Every day, Century's 
front-wheel drive and 
MacPherson strut indeper- 
dent front suspension 
endure rain, sleet, mud, 
snow and other hazards 
the road holds. But grace 
under pressure is only 
part of the story. 

Century is also a car 
with admirable perform 
ance and road manners 
Now you can even order an 
available 3.8-litre V-6 with 
multi-port fuel injection. 
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Yet this is @ Buick in 
the grandest tradition, with 
roomy, comfortable, luxuri 
ous interiors, and a great 
many convenience features 
as standard equipment. 

Century has passed 
all its tests with flying 
colors. And it’s certain to 
pass yours. 

Buckle up and visit 
your Buick dealer. 

To ask any Questions, 
request a brochure or 
test drive, call the Buick 
Product Information 
Center, 8 a.m. to 8 pm. 
Eastern time, weekdays 


1-B00-85-BUICK 
(1-800-852-8425). 
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Wouldn't you 
really rather have a Buick? 


the,Century. 














Letters 





. 
Indira Gandhi 
To the Editors: 

Most Indians will remember Indira 
Gandhi [WORLD, Nov. 12] as a woman of 
great fearlessness, even though her repu- 
tation will always be hemmed in by quali- 
fying clauses. Despite her aloofness, she 
appeared strangely accessible. It would be 
an injustice to mistake her stoicism for 
stony heartlessness. As she said in an in- 
terview after her younger son’s death, 
“The wounds are there, but perhaps some 
scars do not show.” 

Shormishtha Panja 
Providence 


Indira Gandhi was a complex person- 
ality who, depending on the situation, 
could be kind, endearing, humble, firm, 
stern, maybe even ruthless. She never lost 
sight of her goal: the best for India. 

Asha Narang 
Marysville, Mich. 





After the tragic murder of Indira Gan- 
dhi, some Sikhs rejoiced and danced in the 
streets. There cannot be much happiness 
left now that death and persecution have 
come to thousands of them. Why is it that 
so many people still refuse to see that vio- 
lence only brings more violence? 

Aida Feierbach 
La Paz, Bolivia 


Indira Gandhi's assassination under- 
scores how important it is to keep religion 
out of politics. Religious fervor is not born 
of reason and therefore no objective dis- 
cussion can take place. A democracy can 
be destroyed unless religion and politics 
are kept separate. 

Prakash Kotagal 
Euclid, Ohio 


India comprises many communities 
with differing religions and life-styles and 
more than 20 major languages and some 
250 dialects. If the Sikhs were granted au- 
tonomy, then why not the Assamese, the 
Tamils and all the others, until India 
would be reduced to a cluster of tiny inde- 











pendent countries? How naive to imagine 
that the Soviets and Chinese would re- 
spect India’s borders. It is a case of united 
we stand, divided we fall. American as 
well as Indian interests lie in a unified, 
strong, democratic India. 

Mithoo Sinha 

New York City 


Rajiv Gandhi has been criticized as 
too inexperienced to head the world’s 
largest democracy and handle the present 
situation in India. When Indira Gandhi 
entered politics, she lacked experience, 
yet she emerged as a good leader. India is 
a country in shock and anger, but Rajiv 
Gandhi can lead India in unity and peace, 
perhaps better than his mother. 

Jayesh Parmar 
Teaneck, N.J. 


What made the assassination of the 
proud but vulnerable Mrs. Gandhi partic- 
ularly pathetic was that it was committed 
by members of her bodyguard whom she 
had continued to trust against all warn- 
ings. The so-called disciples of India’s 
revered Guru Nanak, contemptuously 
basking in foreign shelter in Western 
countries, have no reason for jubilation. I 
feel sad about the shame brought upon my 
Sikh countrymen by those traitors. They 
emptied their guns into someone who, 
with all her real or imagined power, was a 
small, frail old woman. 

Bharati Banerjee 

Heidenheim a.d. Brenz, West Germany 


Your coverage of Indira Gandhi was 
too flattering. At best, she was a Soviet cli- 
ent who ruthlessly inflicted her dynastic 
rule and divided the people just as her 
British masters had done. India is neither 
democratic nor secular. The U.N. Com- 
mission on Human Rights needs to take a 
close look at Hindu India. 

Mahmood Ali Shakir 
Oklahoma City 





Heartbeats 

I am outraged by the Baby Fae inci- 
dent [MEDICINE, Nov. 12]. A healthy 
and active animal has been killed, and a 
human baby was condemned to days of 
unknowable suffering. This is not sci- 
ence at all; it is arrogance. Never was it 
more clear how desperately some of our 
so-called professionals need a course in 
practical ethics. We should learn some- 
thing about acceptance of death through 

natural causes. 
John A. White 
Rochester 


The transplant of a baboon heart 
into a human infant is not a medical 
cure. It is using a human as a guinea 
pig for medical research. Human organs 
are designed by evolution to serve up to 
about 100 years; those of a baboon are 
structured to last only 25 to 30 years. It 
will be a real scientific breakthrough if 
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the heart from a mouse with a two-year 

life span can exist eight years in a 

mouse that belongs to a long-surviving 

group. Until the rate-of-aging problems 

are solved, using newborn babies for ex- 
perimental purposes is premature. 

Zhores A. Medvedev 

Medical Research Council 

London 


I believe in the humane treatment of 
animals, but when people show more 
emotion about the death of a baboon 
than they do about the life of a little 
baby, surely it is their ethics that are 
to be questioned and not those of the 
surgeons at Loma Linda University Med- 
ical Center. 

(The Rev.) Aaron E. Wheaton 
Patoka, NJ. 


I would, without hesitation, give my 
pet’s life to save a child if it were medical- 
ly feasible. 

Mary Bednar 
San Diego 


As the mother of an infant who was 
born with hypoplastic left-heart syn- 
drome, I know the wrenching pain and 
helpless feeling of being told that my 
daughter's condition was 100% fatal. My 
husband and I would not have hesitated 
to sign the consent form agreeing to sur- 
gery had we been given the choice. 

Joyce O'Sadnick Sward 
Auburn, Wash. | 





Taking Faith in Reason 


Reason and faith are not enemies but 
essential complements, however much in 
tension they may exist [ESSAY, Nov. 12]. 
Reason without faith would be cold, cal- 
culating and ultimately diabolical. Faith 
without reason becomes sentimental folly 
or egregious fanaticism. The separation of 
church and state is a matter of principled 
and pragmatic accommodation in a plu- 
ralistic society. To attempt to separate re- 
ligion and politics is perilous and, finally, 
impossible. 

(The Rev.) Byron C. Bangert 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Faith, rather than a belief without 
reason, is belief beyond reason. Reason 
can take us only so far. 

Ted Risk 
Placentia, Calif. 


Roger Rosenblatt’s Essay went too far 
in equating the church with passion. Tra- 
ditionally, the Christian church has em- 
phasized the importance of reason in 
man’s life, especially in his religion. As 
Pascal said, “If we submit everything to 
reason, our religion will have nothing in it 
mysterious or supernatural. If we violate 
the principles of reason, our religion will 
be absurd and ridiculous.” 

Heather E. Peterson | 





Annapolis, Md. 
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this VCR is what you get out you never have to miss spe- 
of it. Every time. cials like Home Box Office's 
You can see why you can’t “Kenny Rogers in Concert.” 
go wrong. Sophisticated as well as 
The exclusive GE Visual simple. 
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Pre Another hit feature. 
a GEAR AllGE VCRs also fea- 

* | ture something no one 
else can offer-The GE 
Answer Center™infor- 

mation service. If you have 
any questions, call us toll-free 
at 800-626-2000, 


We bring good things to life. 
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LET E SUN SHINE 
IN 1985 


The sun pours down on some 
of the finest scenery in the 
Caribbean in the new 1985 Sports 
Illustrated Swimsuit Calendar. The 
latest edition of this classic calendar 
features all-new photographs by 
Paolo Curto. For 12 months you 
can share the sun with top 
models Kim Alexis, Carol Alt, 
Kelly Emberg, Kathy Ireland 
and Paulina Porizkova. 
Printed on heavy, art- 
quality stock, the calendar 
is spiral-bound for per- 
manence. Large 15” x 15” 
format. Order 1985 today 
and have more time to enjoy 
all 12 months. While you're at 
it, bring a little sunshine into 
friends lives, too—the Sports 
Illustrated Swimsuit Calendar 
is a great gift idea. 
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CREDIT CARD ORDERS, 
CALL TOLL-FREE 


1-800-345-8500, Ext.37 / 


Sports Illustrated 1985 Swimsuit Calendar $9.95 each. } 


SPECIAL SAVINGS: 6:40, 3 or more, 


pay only $8.95 each. Add $1.75 per order 
for shipping. Call now 


OR, SEND CHECK OR 

MONEY ORDER TO: 

Sports Illustrated Calendar 

PO. Box 676, Drexel Hill, PA 19026 


Also available at fine bookstores 
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‘Letters 


The point of view presented by the au- 
thor in this Essay reminds me of a man 
mildly curious about church who glances 
through a stained-glass window and satis- 
fies himself that it is all shadows and no 
substance 


(The Rev.) David M. Gregson 
Willow Grove, Pa. 


There is much wisdom, perhaps cru- 
cial wisdom, contained in your Essay. Is 
anybody listening? 

Diane Lowrey 
Houston 


The U.S. Catholic bishops’ past and 
future pastorals are attempts at being 
both passionate and reasonable. Govern- 
ments without passion are impotent. 
Churches, synagogues, ashrams and 
mosques without reason are flaming can- 


| dles without light. What God has joined 


together, let no Rosenblatt put asunder. 
Edward Vacek, S.J. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Neutering the Bible 

Your article “More Scriptures With- 
out Sexism” [RELIGION, Oct. 29] trivial- 
izes a very important matter. Masculine 
terms in the Scriptures can and often do 
leave women feeling excluded. When the 
word of God is read in church, certainly 
that word is meant for both women and 
men. Why not use language that clearly 
addresses everyone in the congregation? 
Contrary to the implication of your arti- 
cle, An Inclusive-Language Lectionary 
was warmly welcomed by many who 
want all of God’s people to hear the mes- 
sage of the Scriptures. 


David Ng 

Associate General Secretary 

for Education and Ministry 

National Council of the Churches of Christ 
New York City 


Political Pen Pal 


I do not buy the Doonesbury defense 
that Artist Garry Trudeau ridicules politi- 
cians of both parties [PRESS, Nov. 12]. 
Reagan is a villain, and Mondale’s neck- 
ties might be criticized for being wide. 
See, I am fair. I laugh at everyone 

Warren P. Snyder 
Evanston, Ill. 


Why all the fuss over Trudeau's acer- 
bic cartoons? After all, he does no more 
than tell it like it is. The way I see it, 
Doonesbury may be the only voice capa- 
ble of keeping the Administration in 
check over the next four years 

Colleen Barron 
South St. Paul, Minn 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center 

New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ 

er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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Introducing the new GE video 
camera. 

Because special moments 
can't tell the difference between 
night and day, it’s nice to know 
there's a camera that can- 
General Electric’s new 
video camera. 

With low-light capa- 
bility, this camera gives 
you the opportunity of 
taping at the most inop- 
portune moments—even in 
very low light 
It not only comes with 
instructions; it gives them. 

To make sure every frame is 


Simulated viewfinder picture. 
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SHOT IN THE DARK. 


GE won't leave you in 
the dark. 
All GE video equip- 
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TO OUR CUSTOMERS 





Archaeologist finally 
“unearths” a bottle 
of Maker’s Mark. 


Earlier this year, we received 
a letter from an Archaeolo- 
gist who told us he'd been search- 
ing without success for a 
bottle of Maker’s Mark for 


quite some time. 


"You'll be pleased to know 
that I ‘unearthed’ a bottle of 
your whisky at Yule’s Little 
Chief Gas and Liquors— 
now the proud purveyor of 
Maker’s Mark here in our 
booming metropolis of 


Worland, Wyoming. 


"T’m enclosing a photograph 
to document this important 
‘find’ (although this certainly 
isn’t one of the more flatter- 
ing photographs of myself I 
have ever seen).”’ 
f 


If you haven’t been able to 
locate a bottle of our one-of- 
a-kind whisky, but would 
like to, write us. We'll do 
our best to head you in the 
right direction. 


Tiel Soma 


Bill Samuels Jr., President 


It tastes expensive...and is: 


MAKER'S MARK DISTILLERY, LORETTO, KY 40037, 90 PROOF 





American Scene 


In Maryland: Fowl Festival 


N ovember in America is a time when 
certain sportsmen go mad for ducks 
and geese. The flyways are thick with, 
among other fowl, honkers coming down 
out of Canada. The season is on, and 
something rises in the blood of the hunter. 
It is a passion, remarked upon most lyri- 
cally by Ernest Hemingway, who once re- 
called, “That is the first thing I remember 
of ducks; the whistly, silk tearing sound 
the fast wingbeats make; just as what you 
remember first of geese is how slow they 


| seem to go when they are traveling, and 


yet they are moving so fast that the first 
one you ever killed was two behind the 
one you shot at, and all that night you kept 





Three connoisseurs scrutinize a carver’s handiwork at Easton's waterfowl festival 


waking up and remembering how he fold- 
ed up and fell.” 

Down the nation’s East shore, down 
the Mississippi River, mornings in No- 
vember are punctuated with the laughter- 
like calls of migratory fowl and the sharp 
reports of shotguns. While some people 
loathe the practice, hunters romance it, 
just as Hemingway did in that pretty pas- 
sage. After all, even the argot of the sport is 
poetry: when a bird sets its wings tocome in 
to feed, it is “whiffing,” defined by Webster 
as moving “with or as if with a puff of air.” 
The hunters themselves have a more evoc- 
ative term—they call it “maple leafing,” a 
lovely image. To boot, the very names of 
the birds roll off the tongue like a song: pin- 
tails, canvasbacks, eiders and green-head- 
ed mallards, snow geese, marsh wrens, 
white-winged scoters and cinnamon teal. 

Here and there in the country this 
time of year, the waterfowl season is 
raised to the level of celebration. One such 


wingding, if you will, is held in the Mary- 
land town of Easton, on the Delmarva 
Peninsula, and it probably reflects appre- 
ciation for the birds as well as any. 
Catalog freaks would recognize Eas- 
ton as an L.L. Bean kind of town. On sec- 
ond thought, that may be a little narrow. 
It is a Bean—Gokeys—Orvis—Eddie Bauer 
Lands’ End kind of town; it spreads its 
trade around. Topsiders, penny loafers, 
khaki pants, monogrammed sweaters, Ox- 
ford-cloth shirts, lamb suede jackets and 
the ever present tweed, to say nothing of 
argyle socks, contribute heavily to the 
Easton uniform. Easton was preppie 


when preppie wasn’t cool. Ducks embel- 


lish its mailboxes; there are ducks on its 
welcome mats. It is a place of fine old 
houses hugging tidy streets. Well-fed cats 
walk its alleys with the air of taxpayers 
they do not prowl 

Fourteen years ago, Easton put on its 
first annual waterfowl festival. Today the 
town of 8,000 or so entertains roughly 
35,000 celebrators during the three-day 
event. (The people who attend tend to 
dress like the people of Easton. A first- 
time visitor this year was struck by the 
thought that if a poor man could manage 
to obtain a chamois-shirt concession, all 
his envy of Croesus would cease.) The af- 
fair nets as much as $200,000, a sum the 
town divides among waterfowl-conserva- | 
tion groups. Some of the paintings for sale 
fetch as much as $10,000. Some of the del- 
icately carved decorative decoys com- 
monly bring $3,000. “Hell,” explained 
one craftsman, defending his costly wares, 
“it took me a week just to do the bill.” He 
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meant his duck’s bill, not his price tag. 

The carver’s trade is as tedious as his 
art is exquisite, it turns out, and this time- 
consuming aspect of his craft has opened 
a deep rift between the decoy man and his 
colleague the waterfowl painter. The man 
in the decoy dodge calls the man who em- 
ploys canvas a “flat artist,” putting a spin 
| of denigration on the term. Flat art fre- 
quently commands a much higher price 
than the decorative decoy, which often 
takes much longer to produce. Therein 
lies the rub. The painter responds that if 
his work is any good, it is just as exact- 
ing—only his tools are different. If he isa 
cad he may call his work a higher art 
form 





| Dyrenforth, with dead goose, amid decoys 


The carver labors under a market- 
ing burden the painter does not have. 
According to Scott Beatty, a big, strap- 
ping accountant in Easton and president 
of this year’s festival, “Anywhere you 
have a wall in your house, you have a 

| place for flat art. But you have to think 
hard about where you're going to pul a 
bird.” 

In a church a few blocks away from 
Beatty's jury-rigged attic office in Eas- 
ton’s Tidewater Inn, some of the nation’s 
finest decoy makers were explaining their 
techniques to a rapt audience. “Think 
egg, think oval, think round, think pleas- 
ant,” said Tan Brunet, a championship 
carver from Galliano, La. “A bird has no 
corners.” As he talked, a neighbor, Jim- 
mie Vizier, another prizewinning carver, 
addressed a block of tupelo. Shavings 
flew. Brunet chalked a map of the United 
States on a blackboard, understandably 
skewing the southern dip of Louisiana so 
that it was more prominent than that of 
Texas, than that of Florida. He explained 
migratory patterns, different woods, 
paints, patterns of feathers, and as 
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Now is the time 
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Shop early. 
Mail early 
this Christmas. 


At the Post Office, we want your Christmas cards and 
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ow you can help us help you. 
Beat the Christmas crunch by mailing your cards and 
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return address. Make sure your packages are wrapped up 
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American Scene 

his listeners took notes, he threw in a little 
about the Cajun way of life 

“When it gets cold we'll get a sack of 
oysters, pul some sweet potatoes on the 
potbelly stove, and put a nice tape 
on—Willie Nelson, something like that— 
and then we chop and carve. That's where 
it’s at. It's being happy.” Brunet advised 
not to strive for winning ribbons; rather, 
he said, strive to please yourself—some- 
thing he apparently has accomplished. “I 
say, when I carve a pintail drake, you can 
set music to it. Everything swings.” 


he next carver up, Jim Sprankle, of- 

fered no-nonsense instructions, going 
down deep into all the arcana of his craft. 
His listeners failed to notice the humor in 
his remark on concentrating on the head 
area of your duck. “As far as I'm con- 
cerned, that’s the focal point. That's what 
draws you in. You don’t look at someone's 
tail first, so to speak 

Paradoxically, while the would-be 
carvers were being drilled in meticulous 
attention to detail, the true hunters in 
Easton were out in their blinds behind the 
crudest decoys in all the land. These were 
goose decoys, fashioned from old tires, 


| plywood goose heads affixed to the rubber 


in various attitudes of feeding. They were 
not proving very effective, but this was 
not the fault of the decoy, nor of the hunt- 
er. There had been a full moon, and the 
birds had fed at night. Now, in the day, 
they had no interest in food 

In a lima-bean field a few miles from 
town, some Southerners had whiled away 
the hours with earthy observations. (For 
instance, Tip Dyrenforth of Atlanta, in 
answering a call for cocktails the evening 
before, said into the phone, “T'll be down 
in five minutes, soon as I get the Russian 
army out of my mouth.”) There since the 
chilly dark, they had sought diversion in 
Snickers bars, peppermint drops, apples 
and apricot brandy. When conversation 
petered out, somebody would mutter, 
“Damn, I reckon,” and everyone else 
would sigh. One among them fretted 
about his wife, who he knew was Christ- 
mas shopping for him on the sly. “She 
thinks I like anything with a duck on it. 
Every year a shirt with a duck on it, or a 
duck belt, or a wallet with a duck. To tell 
the truth, ducks aren't all ‘haz hot, far as 
your clothing goes.” 

Just then a V formation of Canada 
geese came honking down a flawless sky 
The Southerners ducked under a mat 
woven of broom sedge, put their calls to 
their mouths and commenced a racket 
that is supposed to sound like geese 
gleefully feeding. The live geese, alas, 
would have none of this. Somebody said, 
“Damn, I reckon,” and the others let outa 
sigh. In a while, Jack Bailey of Rocky | 
Mount, N.C., allowed that “some of the | 
happiest hunts I've ever been on, I've nev- 
er fired a shot. They're just beautiful to 
look at.’ His companions agreed with the 
sentiment, which was, after all, the whole 
point of the festival By Gregory Jaynes 
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Maybe they aren't ready for 
everything they learn. 


It’s no secret that kids 
learn about more things at school 
than just schoolwork. Often, 
their peers instruct them in the 
ways of the adult world. 

For example, smoking. 
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should be based on mature and 
informed judgement. 

Of course, smoking is just 
one of many practices reserved 
for adults by traditional or reli- 
gious or even legal restriction. 
The list ranges from driving and 
obtaining credit to military 
enlistment, voting, drinking, 
marriage and many more. 

All can be discussed 
seriously between parent and 
child. You may be assisted in 
dealing with these subjects by 
the advice and suggestions in a 
new program for parents and 
young teens, published by the 
National Association of State 
Boards of Education with the 
assistance of The Tobacco 
Institute. 
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Back on Speaking Terms _ 





Hinting at a thaw, the U.S. and Soviets agree to meet in Geneva 


n nature, when masses of ice begin to 
melt, then fissure, they can make a sort 
of thunder, a great bass popping that 
echoes for miles. It is a startling noise. 
In Washington and Moscow last week 
there was a similarly surprising noise that 
sounded, just maybe, like the first tremors 
of a thaw in U.S.-Soviet relations. It came 
Thanksgiving Day, with officials in each 
country reading identical statements to 
reporters. At the White House, National 
Security Adviser Robert McFarlane de- 
livered the tidings deadpan. “The United 
States and the Soviet Union have agreed 
to enter into new negotiations,” he report- 
| ed, “with the objective of reaching mutu- 
ally acceptable agreements on the whole 
range of questions concerning nuclear and 
outer-space arms.” 
One year after the Soviets abandoned 
parallel sets of negotiations in Geneva on 








strategic arms (START) and intermediate- 
range nuclear forces (INF), they have de- 
cided to come in from the cold. On the first 
Monday in January, Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko and Secretary of State 
George Shultz are to sit down together in 
Geneva and begin working out the basic 
ground rules and agenda for a whole new 
set of weapons talks. Said a senior West- 
ern diplomat in Moscow: “There are pow- 
erful interests on both sides in having 
these negotiations succeed.” 

It is just a beginning, a first step to- 
ward determining how substantive arms- 
control talks might proceed. All the hard 
parts come later. When the two sides get 


| down to particulars, they might again find 


themselves in a deadlock, the Soviets as 
intransigent as ever on the issue of medi- 
um-range Euromissiles, the Americans as 
uncompromising as before on land-based 








| at 








missiles. Declares one Administration 
arms-control advocate: “What is impor- 
tant is the details, the specifics of ap- 
proach from January on. What is the U.S. 
ready, willing and able to put on the ta- 
ble?” A moderate colleague is also pessi- 
mistic. “Reagan wants to see it as a thaw,” 
he says of the Geneva get-together, “but 
unless we can show them we are serious 
about the arms-control process, then this 
isn’t the beginning of anything.” In fact, 
the Reagan Administration is profoundly 
divided over how to handle arms talks, 
and has not yet fashioned anything like a 
clear and coherent negotiating strategy. 
That process is complicated by a furious 
debate within the Administration over So- 
viet compliance with existing arms trea- 
ties (see following story). 

Nevertheless, 
meeting, with its explicit goal of getting 
arms control back on track, is the single 
most hopeful bit of progress in U.S.-Soviet 
relations since the now moribund START 
discussions got under way more than two 
years ago. When President Reagan was 
told about the Geneva plans last Monday 
his Santa Barbara ranch, recalls 
McFarlane, his response was simple and 
apt. “This is good news,” Reagan said. 


ndeed, for the President the news 

should be especially welcome, since it 

seems to vindicate, for the moment, 

his 1984 hard-liner-turned-peacemak- 
er approach. The Kremlin had declared 
repeatedly that unless newly deployed 
Pershing II and cruise missiles were re- 
moved from Western Europe, there would 
be no further Soviet participation in nu- 
clear-arms-control talks—period. Despite 
the threat, however, nearly 100 of the 
NATO missiles have been installed this 
year, and deployment continues. Says 
Assistant Defense Secretary Richard 
Perle: “The Soviets made the key conces- 
sion by returning to negotiations without 
preconditions.” 

Their return required a semantic 
sleight of hand. The Soviets would not 
simply rejoin the suspended Geneva talks, 
so last week’s announcement very careful- 
ly called the impending talks “new negoti- 
ations.”” What about START and INF? “As 
far as those negotiations go, the situation 
has not changed,” said Soviet Foreign 
Ministry Spokesman Vladimir Lomeiko 
at his Moscow press conference, “They 





Gromyko: after some semantic sleight of 


hand, the Soviets are coming in from the cold 


the Shultz-Gromyko 
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are only possible given the removal of the 
American missiles.” He was emphatic 
‘This is not a renewal of negotiations 


These are absolutely new talks.” Explains | 


a US. official: “The Soviets had painted 
themselves into a very public corner. We 
wanted to give them an easy way out.” 
Not that the Soviets have crumpled. In the 
past year they have deployed almost 100 
SS-20s, capable of hitting targets through- 
out Western Europe 

Nuclear weapons are the central fact 
of the U.S.-Soviet relationship. But incipi- 
ententente, although modest, is also show- 
ing up elsewhere. Mikhail Gorbachev, 
heir apparent to Soviet Leader Konstantin 
Chernenko, will visit Britain for a week in 
December (see box). As Shultz arrives in 
Geneva in January, a U.S. Commerce offi- 


cial will be in Moscow for quieter talks | 


about how to expand U.S.-Soviet trade 
This week Soviet Minister of Agriculture 
Valentin Mesyats will begin a twelve-day 
tour of the American heartland; aside 
| from Gromyko, no Soviet minister has vis- 
ited the U.S. since 1979. Last week Pop 
Singer John Denver embarked on a con- 
cert tour of the Soviet Union, the first by an 
American entertainer in years. When 
Denver appeared at the U.S. Ambassa- 
dor’s Thanksgiving dinner in Moscow and 
sang We're Allin This Together, one Soviet 
guest, Foreign Ministry Official Alexan- 
der Bessmertnykh, sang right along 
| It is no rush of good-fellowship that 
has the Soviets packing for Geneva again 
Rather, the past year made it plain that 
their attitude of aggrieved peevishness 
was getting them nowhere. When the 
NATO governments were staunch in their 
determination to install new Pershing II 
and cruise missiles, the disarmament 
movement in Europe withered, and with 
it a good part of Moscow's hopes for fore- 
Stalling the deployments. The Soviets 
meanwhile heard increasingly come-hith- 


Shultz: disarray on negotiating strategy, but 
any engagement is better than hostile solitude 
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At noon on Thanksgiving Day, McFarlane delivers the good news to Washington reporters 


er talk from the President and realized by 
summer that his re-election was all but 
certain. “They faced four more years of 
Ronald Reagan,” explains a US. policy- 
maker. “So the time had come to find a 
way back to the negotiating table.” 

A few days after re-election, Reagan 
sent an earnest note to Chernenko. A week 
later, surprisingly swift for the Soviet bu- 
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reaucracy, the White House received a let- 
ter from Chernenko proposing the Shultz- | 
Gromyko conference. “There had been 
positive signals,” says a presidential advis- 
er, “but nothing this explicit.” Perle, prob- 
ably the most influential arms-control 
critic in the Administration, had his calcu- 
lations thrown off. Said he: “I'm amazed 
the Soviets came back to the table so soon. 
I hadn't expected them until spring.” 

The breakthrough came after Reagan 
suggested vaguely, during his speech in 
September to the U.N. General Assembly, 
that new arms talks might take place un- 
der an “umbrella,” implying a unified 
forum without separate negotiations for 
medium-range missiles and long-range | 
missiles. The START talks had concerned 
the warheads, mostly loaded on ICBMs, 
that the U.S. and the Soviet Union have 
pointed at each other from their respective 
territories and from submarines. The INE 
talks focused exclusively on missiles based 
in Europe and aimed at European targets. 
Umbrella talks could treat those different 
weapons as parts of a single negotiating 
equation, together with emerging space- 
based weapons. The technical complexity 
of the talks would be increased, yet the 
comprehensive approach offers consider- 
able advantages: negotiators would be able 
to barter the putative U.S. edge in space 
weaponry, for instance, directly with the 
Soviet surfeit in ICBM megatonnage. 

What kinds of specific offers might 
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the US. make for openers? Shultz could 
agree to a slowdown in the deployment of 
cruise missiles or a moratorium on testing 
antisatellite devices. The hard-liners in 
Washington, unwilling to forgo the U:S. 
buildup in either area, would merely sug- 
gest that the Soviets send monitors to 
watch U.S. underground nuclear tests and 
that an American counterpart go to the 
USS.R. 

The Administration’s internal split on 
arms control remains so deep that signifi- 
cant progress may not be possible despite 
the President’s accommodating inten- 
tions. On one side are the skeptics: Defense 
Secretary Caspar Weinberger, Perle and 
other Pentagon subordinates. Arrayed 
against them are the arms-control moder- 
ates: Shultz, his underlings and the White 
House staff. Even at the White House 
meetings last week to shape the U.S.-Sovi- 
et joint statement, admits a Pentagon offi- 
cial, the hawks practiced “constant skir- 
mishing” to slow the momentum. 

For their separate political reasons, 
the principal moderates and hard-liners 
agree that no arms-control czar should be 
appointed. But McFarlane talked last 
week of finding someone “to advise, to 
troubleshoot and to be a designated hitter 


that could assure momentum is sus- 
tained.” The White House favorite for the 
job is Paul Nitze, the chief negotiator at 
the INF talks. Yet he is opposed by the 
Pentagon hawks. In Moscow, one Soviet 
expert on USS. relations smiled at the 
Washington jargon—czar—but said with 
a sigh, “When Kissinger was making 
these decisions in the Nixon years, then 
we were able to move ahead. Maybe what 
we need is a new Kissinger.” 


ixon met three times with Leonid 

Brezhnev, first in 1972 to sign the 

SALT I pact. McFarlane said it was 

“premature to speculate” that the 
January meeting might lead to a Reagan- 
Chernenko encounter. Before last week’s 
announcement, Chernenko told NBC 
News in answer to written questions that 
he did not think “conditions now are ripe 
for a Soviet-American summit meeting.” 
Still, U.S. officials have bandied about the 
idea of a summit next fall. 

Before any such grand encounter can 
occur, though, Reagan must involve himself 
in the arms-control process more directly. 
Specifically, he will have to give Shultz and 
the moderates his unequivocal endorse- 
ment, or make it clear to the hard-liners that 


his commitment to negotiating nuclear 
arms reductions is genuine and urgent. 

Even if the President manages to es- 
tablish a single negotiating strategy for his 
Administration, arms-control agreements 
will surely be elusive. Chernenko’s health 
and his mastery of the Soviet state remain 
uncertain. The Kremlin may simply want 
to observe the forms of negotiation for 
propaganda purposes. “We're not there 
yet,” concedes a White House adviser, 
with epic understatement. “It may take 
the whole second term to get there.” 

In Washington, Moscow and Europe- 
an capitals last week, the general reaction 
was the same, a kind of prudent hopeful- 
ness, positive but well short of jubilant. 
The distance between the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union had become vast and worri- 
some. Even an uncertain plan to re-en- 
gage is better than hostile solitude. “The 
main thing is that the talks are taking 
place,” sums up Sir Geoffrey Howe, the 
British Foreign Secretary. “But don’t let’s 
have any terrifically high expectations of 
sudden change. It’s going to be a very long 
business. It will require a lot of patience 
from all of us.” —By Kurt Andersen. Reported 
by Erik Amfitheatrof/Moscow and Johanna 
McGeary/Washington, with other bureaus 

















An Opening to London 


WwW ord that the superpowers would hold 
talks early next year in Geneva was 
the second sign that the Kremlin is looking 
for a diplomatic opening to the West. The 
first was that Mikhail Gorbachev, 53, the 
fast-rising heir apparent to President Kon- 
stantin Chernenko, will lead a Soviet dele- 
gation to Britain in mid-December. Gorba- 
chev’s trip will mark the first visit of a 
top-ranking Soviet leader to Britain in eight 
years. For Gorbachev, who has already 
seen more of the West than all but a few Po- 
litburo members, the visit might be the 
dress rehearsal for a later trip to the U.S. 
Gorbachev accepted Britain’s invita- 
tion in his capacity as chairman of the for- 
eign affairs commission of the Supreme So- 
viet, the U.SS.R.’s largely ceremonial 
parliament. Last year he led another parlia- 
mentary delegation on a two-week tour of 
Canada, impressing his hosts with a lively 
intelligence and the ability to listen careful- 
ly. British diplomats were delighted with his latest travel 
plans. “If he really is the Kremlin's No. 2 man, we want to see 
as much of him as possible,” explained a British diplomat. 
“And we want him to see as much of us as possible.” 
Gorbachev is likely to do just that, given the limitations of 
a one-week stay. Besides attending parliamentary functions, 
he will presumably want to inspect some farmsand agricultur- 
al-equipment factories; agriculture is one of his responsibil- 
ities in the Kremlin. Most important, he will be received at 10 
Downing Street, possibly more than once. Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher, who has been hinting publicly for 14 
months that she would welcome talks with the Soviet leader- 
ship, noted that Gorbachev's visit will be followed by one from 









Gorbachev: lively intelligence 





Gromykoearly in 1985. Said Thatcher: “Weshall hope during 
these visits to take forward the search for ways to reduce the 
burden of armaments.” Acting in concert 
with Washington, the British may use their 
&time with Gorbachev tosound out the open- 
Eing Soviet position in Geneva and to hint at 
*Washington’s. “The Russians know per- 
fectly well that anything they say to us will 
go straight back to Washington,” said a 
British diplomat in London. “We will be 
acting as a two-way conduit.” 

The unexpected acceptance of Lon- 
don’s invitation by Gorbachev recalled an- 
other Soviet foreign policy initiative staged 
on British soil. In 1956, during the cold war, 
Nikita Khrushchev and Premier Nikolai 
Bulganin came calling, opening a cam- 
paign of personal diplomacy in the West 
that culminated in Khrushchev’s 1959 tour 
of the U.S. That was also a period of 
progress in arms-control negotiations be- 
tween the U.S. and Soviet Union, though no 
major agreement emerged until the limited 
test-ban treaty of 1963. 

Gorbachev was conspicuous by his ab- 
sence froma Nov. 15 meeting of the ruling Politburo. A Soviet 
journalist joked that Gorbachev was busy taking an intensive 
tea-sipping course in case the Queen Mother invited him over. 
“Whether or not to use the strainer, how to put the napkin on 
your knee, and all that,” the journalist mused. More serious 
Soviet officials went out of their way to assure British officials 
that Gorbachev was merely on vacation and that his British 
travel plans remain unchanged. Their explanation was plausi- 
ble: Gorbachev filled in for Chernenko during the President’s 
extended summer vacation and remained at his desk through- 
out the fall. As for Gorbachev's plans beyond December, noth- 
ing is firm. But Western diplomats have lately been speculat- 
ing about a possible Gorbachev trip to the U.S. in 1985. 
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Questions About Soviet Cheating 
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Future talks could hinge on compliance with old treaties 


oes the Soviet Union cheat on the 
DD seccrens that Leonid Brezhnev 

signed with Richard Nixon and 
Jimmy Carter during the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks of the 1970s? Should the 
Reagan Administration feel bound by 
those agreements? 

Those questions, and their answers, 
are closely linked, and President Reagan 
must face up to them squarely—and very 
soon. By the end of this week, the White 
House is required, under a Pentagon au- 
thorization bill, to give the Senate Armed 
Services Committee a report on So- 
viet compliance with past agree- 
ments. By early next year, the Ad- 
ministration must decide on the 
second question, whether the U.S. 
should continue to abide by the old 
SALT agreements while it seeks to 
negotiate new treaties in the talks 
that Secretary of State George 
Shultz plans to propose to Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
in January 

As on most other arms-control 
issues, the Administration is sharp- 
ly divided over what these reports 
should say. Hard-liners, whose 
most determined and skillful repre- 
sentative is Assistant Secretary of 
Defense Richard Perle, are press- 
ing for the most damning, categori- 
cal interpretation of any available 
evidence that the Soviets have 
flagrantly violated SALT. Their 
charges of Soviet cheating buttress 
their broader case that arms con- 
trol, at least as practiced tradition- 
ally, is not in the national interest 
Moderates, centered at the State 
Department, are inclined to a more 
equivocal—and, they believe, a 
more subtle and accurate—reading 
of the Soviet record. They tend to 
avoid stark references to violations 
and talk instead about “question- 
able activities.” The State Depart- 
ment, according to one of its offi- 
cials, “has been seeking a report that 
raises tough questions without overstating 
the answers.” 

Shultz and his advisers have an ulte- 
rior motive. They want to protect the 
President's diplomatic options. Reagan 
has said repeatedly that he hopes to 
reach an arms-control agreement with 
the U.SS.R. in his second term. But if 
his Administration officially renders a 
guilty verdict against the U.SS.R. on 
the issue of compliance, the prospects 
for the Shultz-Gromyko meeting and fu- 
ture negotiations and agreements may 
be bleaker than ever. The Soviets will 
take the accusations as proof that the 
U.S. is looking for a pretext to scuttle 
arms control once and for all, while 
making the Soviets take the blame. At 
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the same time, Congress and _ public 
Opinion will be extremely skeptical 
about the wisdom of continuing to do 
any business with convicted cheaters 
Caught in the middle of the intramu- 
ral debate is the intelligence community. 
Its photoreconnaissance specialists and 
weapons analysts are the gumshoes who 
stake out the Soviet Strategic Rocket 
Forces. But these detectives are con- 
cerned about protecting their “sources 
and methods” as well as catching the 
crooks. The CIA is anxious that the Penta- 


Test launch of an MX from Air Force base in California 
One new missile is allowed, but does Moscow have two? 


gon hard-liners, in their zeal to prosecute 
the Soviets in public, will give away sensi- 
tive intelligence secrets about how much 
the U.S. knows and how it knows it. Some 
intelligence experts also interpret the 
data about Soviet activities as being more 
ambiguous than the hard-liners want to 
assert 

As chairman of an interagency re- 
view process, the President's National Se- 
curity Adviser, Robert McFarlane, has 
had the difficult task of trying to hammer 
Out a consensus on Soviet compliance that 
will balance these conflicting bureaucrat- 
ic interests and be responsive to the Sen- 
ate while not undercutting the President's 
stated desire to resume serious arms-con- 
trol negotiations with the U.S.S.R. next 
year. The process, according to a partici- 








pant, has been “a knock-down, drag-out, 
blood-on-the-floor free-for-all.” 

There is plenty of room for honest 
disagreement on the issue of Soviet com- 
pliance. Judgments depend on close calls 
over esoteric technical matters and fine 
points in treaty language. The whole 
problem has been complicated by the de- 
terioration of political relations between 
the superpowers, the stagnation of the 
arms-control process and the onrush of 
technology. New weapons systems tend 
not to fit neatly into the definitions and 
Stipulations drafted as long as 
ztwelve years ago. Says Michael 
=Krepon, an expert on compliance 
Sissues at the Carnegie Endowment 

for International Peace: “The Sovi- 
ets usually exploit ambiguities in 
treaties, and arms-control critics 
immediately label these Soviet 
practices as violations.” 

Since 1972, the U.S. and the So- 
viet Union have been exchanging 
private complaints about whether 
their military programs comply 
with SALT. They have been doing so 
behind closed doors in Geneva, in a 
joint Soviet-American body called 
the Standing Consultative Commis- 
sion. Before Reagan came into of- 
fice, the U.S. had taken many chal- 
lenges of Soviet practices to the SCC; 
the Soviets either adequately ex- 
plained them or discontinued them. 
Recently, however, the Soviets 
have been playing closer to the edge 
of what is permissible, and have 
perhaps stepped over that edge 
Two examples are particularly dis- 
turbing, and they are Exhibits A 
and B in the hard-liners’ case 


The Krasnoyarsk Radar. Under 
the SALT I treaty of 1972, neither 
side is allowed to develop a nation- 
wide system of antiballistic-missile 
defenses. The reason for this rule is 
that mutual deterrence rests, rather 


| perversely, on the principle of mutual vul- 


| nerability: if each superpower knows the 


other has the ability to retaliate against a 








first strike, neither will launch such a 
strike 

By 1983, American spy satellites had 
spotted a huge construction project near 
Krasnoyarsk in central Siberia. It looks 
suspiciously like a giant radar station that 
would be useful for providing early warn- 
ing against a missile attack and could also 
help shoot down the incoming warheads 
with ABMs. Its location deep inside the 
U.S.S.R. would make it a clear-cut viola- 
tion of SALT if it is used for early warning, 
since the ABM treaty says that such facili- 
ties must be near the periphery of the 
country 

The Soviets claim that 


the radar, 
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| are developing a roughly compara- 


which will not be completed until 1988 
or 1989, is not for looking outward to- 
ward the Pacific Ocean for enemy mis- 
sile warheads, but for looking upward to 
track satellites and manned vehicles in 
space, a function permitted by SALT. 
Whenever the U.S. presses them on the 
Krasnoyarsk radar, the Soviets say two 
new early-warning radars that the US. 
is building in Texas and Georgia violate 
SALT because their wide sweep covers 
much of the continental U.S. and there- 
fore could be part of a nationwide de- 
fensive net. The Soviets’ countercharge 
is weak because the new American ra- 
dars are on the periphery of the U.S., as 
the treaty requires. 


New Missiles. The SALT I! treaty of 
1979 permits each side one new 
type of intercontinental ballistic 
missile. The U.S. has chosen as its 
new type the MX, a ten-warhead 
successor to the three-warhead 
Minuteman III, although the MX 
program has been the object of in- 
tense controversy and may be 
killed by the Congress. The Soviets 


ble rocket called the SS-24, and 
they have officially notified the 
US. that this is to be their one new 
type. 
But the Soviets are working on 
another ICBM. It is smaller than the 
SS-24 and may be armed with only 
one warhead. They claim it is a 
“modernization” of an old 1960s- 
vintage ICBM, the SS-13. The USS. 
intelligence community has been 
monitoring the testing program 
and is convinced that there are too 
many improvements for the rocket 
to qualify as a modernization. It is. 
| say U.S. experts, definitely a sec- 
ond new type, which they have 
dubbed the SS-25. But the defini- 
tion of a new type in SALT II is im- 
precise, and some analysts think 
the Soviet rocket may fit through a loop- 
hole that allows a second new type as 
long as it is sufficiently similar in size and 
other characteristics to an existing ICBM 

A Soviet diplomat in Washington re- 
cently argued that the US. is in no posi- 
tion to be a stickler on this issue, since the 
Administration and Congress are talking 
about developing a second new type of 
ICBM: the small, mobile, single-warhead 


Midgetman. 
aay compliance issues from the red 
herrings,” says Thomas Long- 
streth of the Arms Control Association, a 
private educational group in Washington. 
“The Krasnoyarsk radar and SS-25 are 
real issues. I don't think there is any 
| doubt that the Soviets are playing hard- 
ball with us, showing us what they can do 
if arms control breaks down completely, 
By some of their actions, they are saying, 


t is important to separate the real 





in some crude way. ‘If it’s an arms race 
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you want, it’s an arms race you're going 
to get. ~ 

Kenneth Adelman, director of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agen- 
cy. believes that the U.S. must press 
charges against the Soviets if there is 
to be any progress in arms control, 
“There’s no question,” he says, “the So- 
viets are violating commitments they 
have undertaken. Their violations are to 
various degrees and in various areas, To 
be serious about arms control, we have 
to be serious about compliance. When 
one side abides by its commitments but 
the other side doesn't, then what's really 
happening is unilateral disarmament by 
the first side, under the guise of arms 
control.” 





The Administration has been at odds 
with itself over compliance since its first 
days in office. In his initial press confer- 
ence as President, on Jan. 29, 1981, Rea- 
gan said the Soviets “reserve unto them- 
selves the right to commit any crime, to 
lie, to cheat.” Among the newly appointed 
officials who took that statement very lit- 
erally was David Sullivan, a former CIA 
analyst who had made a career of docu- 
menting alleged Soviet violations of SALT. 
He served briefly in the ACDA in the State 
Department building 

Sullivan was an ally of Perle’s in the 
bureaucratic struggle, but he was on the 
wrong side of the Potomac. He ran 
afoul of colleagues in ACDA and State 
when he tried to get the Administration 
to sanction what one official recalls as 
“a laundry list of every Soviet misdeed 
since the birth of Lenin, all of them 
branded as arms-control violations.” He 
was fired from ACDA in, March 1981 but 


has remained an active. though largely 
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invisible, protagonist in the battle over 
arms control as an adviser to three con- 
servative 
McClure and Steven Symms of Idaho 
and Jesse Helms of North Carolina. 
Last January, largely in response to 


pressure from that group, the Administra- | 


tion issued a report on Soviet compliance. 
It detailed seven Soviet “violations and 
probable violations” but cautioned that in 
three of the seven cases the evidence was 
inconclusive. 

A variety of outside experts chal- 
lenged those findings, arguing that the ev- 
idence was less than conclusive in all sev- 
en cases. But the hard-liners felt that the 
Administration had let the Soviets off 
easy. Perle stressed at the time that the 
report was “illustrative only,” sug- 
gesting that there were many more 
charges to come. Sullivan told TIME 
last week, “We were pleased that 
for the first time a President for- 
mally charged the Soviets with vio- 
lating a strategic-arms treaty, but 
we thought the report could have 


Republican Senators: James | 





been stronger.” 

In October, the trio of right- 
wing Senators engineered the re- 
lease of a much more hard-hitting 
report prepared not by the Admin- 
istration but by a panel of outsid- 
ers—the President's General Advi- 
sory Committee on Arms Control 
and Disarmament (GAC), composed 
of private citizens, most of whom 
are hawks and arms-control skep- 
tics. Their study, based heavily on 
data gathered and interpreted by 
Sullivan, found the Soviets guilty of 
17 “material breaches” of nine trea- 
ties and four international commit- 
ments. The GAC also cited ten “sus- 
pected violations.” 

Reagan had sat on the GAC 
report for ten months. When he 
finally forwarded it to Capitol Hill 
in October, he stopped short of 
endorsing its conclusions. He said 
in a covering letter that the report 
had been neither reviewed nor approved 
by the Government, “The GAC report 
was a hot potato,” recalls a White 
House official. “We couldn’t embrace 
the thing even if we believed it, because 
to do so would be the kiss of death for 





| arms control, to which the President is 


really committed. How can we continue 
trying to negotiate with the Soviets if 
everything that the GAC report says 
was true?” 

That, in a nutshell, is a dilemma the 
Administration still faces. The report 
due this week is a congressionally man- 
dated update on the one the Adminis- 
tration released in January. Sullivan last 
week warned that his patrons would not 
be pleased if McFarlane tried to delay 
the new study or “distance the President 
from it the way he did with the GAC re- 
port. We expect a larger menu of SALT 
violauons than we got in January. We 
hope not to see a report that is watered 
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down and full of divided opinion.” 

Congress requires another report 
from the Administration in February on 
the related issue of whether the US. 
should contirwe to comply with SALT 
while it tries to negotiate better agree- 
ments. There, too, opinion is divided. The 
hard-liners would like to see SALT dead 
and buried, while the State Department 
and its allies argue that the US. will be 
worse off, both diplomatically and mili- 
tarily, if it pulls the plug on the treaty. 

Both superpowers are hedging their 
bets by proceeding with new military pro- 
grams that will confront them with stark 
choices about whether to maintain even 
the pretense of compliance. The USS. is 
facing that dilemma almost immediately. 
The nuclear-powered submarine U.SS. 
Alaska is due to be launched by the Elec- 
tric Boat Division of the General 
Dynamics Corp. in Groton, Conn., 
next month; it will begin sea trials 
in the fall. With that boat in service, 
the U.S. may, for the first time, be 
definitively and deliberately in vio- 
lation of SALT. 

Among the ceilings established 
by SALT 11 is a limit of 1,200 launch- 
ers for long-range ballistic missiles 
with multiple independently target- 
able re-entry vehicles (MIRVs). The 
Alaska’s 24 Trident rockets, each 
| with eight thermonuclear war- 
heads, would put the American to- 
tal of MIRVed ballistic-missile 
launchers at 1,214. 

To avoid violating SALT I, the 
U.S. would have to take out of ser- 
vice one of its 31 older, smaller Po- 
seidon submarines or remove some 
land-based Minuteman III ICBMs. 
In the past, as new U.S. weapons | 
have been deployed, older ones 
have been dismantled or converted 
to other uses. For example, the five- 
year SALT I agreement on offensive 
weapons, which Nixon signed in 
1972, limits the number of subma- 
rine tubes each side can have. Dur- 
ing the 1970s, as the U.S. Navy 
built Poseidons, it would dismantle their 
predecessors and display the pieces on 
docks so that Soviet spy satellites could 
see proof that the U.S. was staying within 
the SALT I limits. This practice continued 
even after SALT I expired in 1977. The So- 
viets have done much the same. 

Compliance with SALT I is a trickier 
matter for the Reagan Administration. 
The Senate never ratified the treaty, and 
even if it had done so, the pact would ex- 
pire at the end of next year. Reagan cam- 
paigned against SALT Il as “fatally 
flawed.” Throughout his first term, infor- 
mal observance of the expired SALT I 
agreement on offensive weapons and the 
unratified SALT I treaty was explained as 
an “interim restraint,” a stopgap that 
would give the U.S. a chance to negotiate 
new agreements and to head off what mil- 
itary planners call “breakout.” That is 
what happens when one side unilaterally 
declares itself no longer bound by arms 
control and suddenly fields large numbers 
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of new, threatening and hitherto prohibit- 
ed weapons. 

In 1982 Reagan hoped to improve on 
SALT in what he called the Strategic Arms 
Reduction Talks. But after 18 months of 
mutual! stonewalling in Geneva, those ne- 
gotiations collapsed a year ago when the 
Soviets went home and refused to set a 
date for resumption. With START stalled, 
the interim restraint has turned out to be 
open-ended, and it may have to last for a 
long time to come—well beyond the expi- 
ration of SALT 11—if arms control is to sur- 
vive. Some hard-liners seem to be hoping 
that a tough compliance report this week 
will set the scene for an Administration 
recommendation in February not to abide 
by SALT. 

There is good reason to worry about 
what will happen to the military balance 








if that view prevails. The Soviets have 
shown a menacing eagerness to accelerate 
the buildup of their own arsenal when the 
arms-control process breaks down. Since 
leaving START, they have deployed new 
long-range and intermediate-range weap- 
ons against the U.S. and its allies. Wheth- 
er those deployments prove irreversible or 
whether they turn out to be bargaining 
chips that might be traded away in future 
negotiations, they have complicated the 
prospects for arms control. 


is bumping its head against an im- 

portant SALT II ceiling. Each side is 
allowed under the treaty 820 launchers 
for ICBMs with MIRVs. The Soviets have 
818. Their new ten-warhead SS-24 may 
be ready for deployment next year. There 
is concern among American planners 
over whether the Soviets will put the SS- 
24 in existing underground silos, replac- 
ing the older ones already there, as SALT II 


A: the Soviet Union, like the US., 


requires, or whether they will keep all | 
their old rockets and build new launchers 
for the new missiles. They could also de- 
ploy their other new missile, the smaller 
SS-25, by building new launchers for it 
rather than retiring older missiles. They 
would be doing so in defiance of SALT but 
gaining a major military advantage in the 
process. These would be classic cases of 
breakout. The Congressional Research 
Service, which supplies members of Con- 
gress with background reports and analy- 
sis on policy, has estimated that with SALT 
still in force, formally or otherwise, the 
Soviets would have increased their strate- 
gic weapons from about 10,000 today to 
about 14,000 by 1994 while without SALT 
they could have about 30,000. The Feder- 
ation of American Scientists estimates 
that the breakout figure would be closer 
to 40,000. 

Soviet decisions could depend 
in part on American ones. The U.S. 
is continuing with a number of mil- 
itary programs that the Soviets re- 
gard as extremely threatening. One 
is the Trident submarine program, 
of which the Alaska is the seventh 
boat in an open-ended series. An- 
other is the President's Star Wars 
plan for a space-based system to 
defend the U.S. against a Soviet nu- 
clear attack. The Administration 
has said that it will accelerate its 
research on Star Wars in a way that 
does not contravene the 1972 ABM 
treaty, which is the only strategic 
arms-control agreement still for- 
mally in force. But that treaty pro- 
hibits the development as well as 
the testing and deployment of 
space-based defenses. The chief So- 
viet negotiator in START, Viktor 
Karpov, complained to his Ameri- 
can counterpart, Edward Rowny, 
last year that the very announce- 
ment of the Star Wars program was 
a violation of the spirit of the ABM 
treaty. 

The Soviets have a vigorous 
ABM research program of their own, 
including work on technologies like laser 
beams. Their radar at Krasnoyarsk could 
very well turn out to be part of an ABM 
network. They are poised on the starting 
line—and perhaps ready to jump the 
gun—if the U.S. seems committed to a 
space race. 

That is just what worries many critics 
of Star Wars: the quest for an impenetra- 
ble defense will provoke the Soviets into 
adding offensive weapons while at the 
same time trying to develop extensive de- 
fenses of their own. 

Thus the arms race and the attempt to 
regulate it are at a turning point. In 1985 
either the superpowers will continue to 
observe SALT as they negotiate toward 
something better, or the combination of 
military pressures and political ill feeling 
will bring the already shaky arms-control 
edifice crashing down. The choice could 
be between a continuation of interim re- 
straints and a massive case of breakout on 
both sides. —By Strobe Talbott 
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Plunging into the Red Ink 





Mes: veterans’ benefits, farm 
price supports. Civil service pen- 
sions, aid to mass transit, student loans. 
Plus. . . well, not defense or Social Securi- 
ty. But name almost any other federal 
spending program, and somebody in 
Washington was telling reporters last 
week that it might be cut deeply in the 
budget that Ronald Reagan will send to 
Congress early next year. 

The rumors reflected the frustration of 
budgetmakers who have been handed an 
almost impossible assignment. Briefly put, 
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Reagan's budgetmakers find it easier to leak than to cut 


in, a “growth recession.” That is a situa- 
tion in which production rises too slowly to 
create jobs for growing numbers of people 
looking for work. So civilian unemploy- 
ment, now at 7.4%, goes up too. The ma- 
jority opinion, however, is that growth will 
speed up again early in 1985. Some rea- 
sons: consumers’ incomes are still rising 
faster than prices, which increased at a 
comfortably modest annual rate of 4.2% in 
October, and interest rates are shading 
lower. The Federal Reserve tried last week 
to nudge that trend along by reducing the 
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a sharper than expected slowdown in the 
US. economy has made the task of reduc- 
ing federal deficits more urgent than ever. 
Nonetheless, for reasons of ideology, poli- 
tics or both, President Reagan at least for 
the moment has ruled out all the most ob- 
vious methods of stemming the red ink, 
and the economic slowdown has nar- 
rowed the only remaining escape hatch. 

During the campaign, Reagan repeat- 
edly predicted that growth in production 
and incomes would raise federal revenues 
enough to shrink deficits painlessly. Fig- 
ures released last week, however, made it 
clear that right now the exact opposite is 
happening. The Government recalculated 
the third-quarter increase in the gross na- 
tional product. or total output of goods and 
services, ata mere 1.9%, vs. 7.1% in the pre- 
vious three months. It reported a 7.3% drop 
in after-tax corporate profits during the 
third quarter. Moreover, October reports 
disclosed a slight but unexpected decline in 
consumer spending, and much bigger fall- 
offs in housing starts (9.8%) and factory or- 
ders for durable goods (4.1%). 

Some economists fear that the U.S. 
might be headed for, or perhaps is already 








discount rate it charges on loans to mem- 
ber banks by a half point, to 8.5%. 

Meanwhile, though, the slowdown is 
causing deficits to shoot up again. Budget 
Director David Stockman now estimates 
that, if nothing is done, the shortfall will 
rise from $175 billion in fiscal 1984, which 
ended Sept. 30, to $210 billion in the cur- 
rent financial year and only slightly less 
in 1986. And these calculations assume 
renewed growth in the economy that the 
deficits themselves could all too easily re- 
tard. For example, a major cause of the 
current slowdown is the excess of U.S. im- 
ports over exports, estimated al a gargan- 
tuan $130 billion this year; this trade defi- 
cit is aggravated by the budget deficit, 
which keeps U.S. interest rates and the 
value of the dollar artificially high. 

So something has to be done—but 
what? Though Treasury Secretary Don- 
ald Regan’s aides reportedly have com- 
pleted work on a tax-reform plan to be 
presented to Reagan, the President has 
declared that it will be turned into a dis- 
guised tax increase only “over my dead 
body.” That leaves drastic cuts in future 
spending, which Reagan has directed his 
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budget team to prepare. Simultaneously, 
though, the President told them to keep 
hands off Social Security and military out- 
lays. Add some truly uncontrollable items 
such as interest on the national debt, says 
Washington Economist Michael Evans, 
and in effect “70% of the budget is off lim- 
its to cuts before you even start.” 

Reagan left Washington to spend 
Thanksgiving at his ranch in California 
without giving his budgeteers any clear 
idea of what cuts he might accept in the re- 
maining 30%. In his absence, aides filled 
the press with speculation, seeking to test 
congressional and public—and no doubt 
White House—reaction to recommenda- 
tions they might make when Reagan re- 
turns this week. Some were obviously 
prompted by a sweeping study prepared 
by the Heritage Foundation, a conserva- 
tive think tank that takes credit for many 
of the initiatives launched in Reagan’s first 
term (see box). Among the programs get- 
ling the most scrutiny from budget cutters: 


Medicaid. Federal! grants to states under 
this program, which helps the poor pay 
hospital and doctor bills, totaled $20 billion 
in fiscal 1984 and are expected to rise to $25 
billion in 1986. The Heritage Foundation 
recommended a number of changes, and 
Administration officials let on that they are 
seriously considering at least one: reducing 
grants to states in which health-care costs 
are rising especially rapidly, presumably 
because those states are making inade- 
quate efforts to hold them down. 





Veterans’ Benefits. Outlays are expected 
to increase from $25.9 billion in 1984 to 
$27.5 billion in 1986. They could well ex- 
plode in a few more years, as millions of 
World War II veterans turn 65 and quali- 
fy for free treatment in Veterans Admin- 
istration hospitals. Budget planners are 
considering various ways of holding down 
the cost, perhaps by instituting a means 
test or limiting care to veterans with ser- 
vice-connected ailments (a mere third of 
those now being treated in V.A. hospitals, 
according to one estimate). 


Farm Subsidies. Price-support loans and 
direct subsidies will cost Washington 
about $12 billion in 1985, down from a 
record $20 billion two years ago but near- 
ly four times the outlay in the last year of 
the Carter Administration. Reaganauts 
grumble that the subsidies are distorting 
the farm economy. They complain, for 
example, that some processors are turn- 
ing Out cheese in 7-Ib. blocks suitable pri- 
marily for storage by the Government. 
Administration officials talk rather 
vaguely of shifting to lower supports over 
a three-to-five-year transition period. 


Civil Service Pensions. Employees who 
were added to the federal payroll after last 
Jan. | are covered by Social Security. but 
some 2.8 million who were hired earlier as 
well as 1.9 million retirees or their benefi- 
ciaries enjoy a more generous plan. For 
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| consolidate and reduce 





example, after 30 years of service, 
they can retire on full pension at 55. 
The tota! cost of civil service pen- 
sions in fiscal 1984 was $21.9 billion, 
Reagan's budgeteers have outlined a 
fairly detailed plan to increase em- 
ployee contributions to the program, 
reduce future cost of living increases 
in the pensions, and raise the age for 
retiring at full pension to 62 or 65 
Budget planners are talking up 
such recommendations as a new at- 
tempt to slash or eliminate federal 
operating subsidies for mass-transit 
systems, enact new restrictions on 
Government-subsidized student loans, 
many federal 
grants to localities, and perhaps abolish 


| the Department of Education. But they 


are pointedly not discussing any further 


| slashes in programs such as food stamps 


and welfare that make up the so-called so- 
cial safety net. Vows one planner: “There 
will be virtually nothing in this budget 
that can be construed as an attack on the 
poor.” 

Until the President indicates what 
cuts he might choose, only two predic- 





Regan and Stockman ponder their advice to the President 
A temporary stall or a “growth recession’? 


tions seem safe: 1) whatever reductions he | 


recommends will arouse bitter resistance 
from some of the best-entrenched lobbies 
in Washington (one senior Administra- 
tion official comments wryly, “The start- 
ing presumption is that every one of the 
options will be politically impossible”); 
and 2) even if all the cuts now rumored 
could be enacted, they probably would not 
accomplish the Administration’s goal of 
cutting the deficit roughly in half, to about 
$100 billion, by fiscal 1988 (planners no 
longer even talk about achieving a bal- 








Zanced budget during the 

2 presidency). 

x Some White House aides muse 

Sthat an across-the-board freeze in do- 

3mestic spending would save more 
“money and stir less passionate oppo- 
sition than cuts in specific programs 
But that approach would present 
problems too: Congress might de- 
mand that military outlays be includ- 
ed, while Reagan would insist that 
they be exempted. 

One uncertainty should begin to 
clear up this week. The Republican 
Senate majority will elect a new lead- 

ership Wednesday, so the White House 
will at least know with whom it will have 
to negotiate in the upper chamber. The 
Democrats controlling the House, howev- 
er, may take a bit longer to select a Budget 
Committee chairman. In any case, though 
Congress has the final budgetary say, it 
will wait for a lead from Reagan—just as 
his own Administration is now doing. At 
budget-cutting time, it gets lonely at 
the top. — By George J. Church. Reported 
by Neil MacNeil and Christopher Redman/ 
Washington 


Reagan 
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Thunder on the Right 
ot the least of the Heritage Foundation’s appeal to Presi- 


iv dent Reagan is that its analysts have mastered the schol- 
arly equivalent of the famous memo style he requires of his 
own staff members: short, uncomplicated and easy to read. 
Except for occasional Government-wide surveys like last 
week’s Mandate for Leadership II, Heritage writers are guid- 
ed by the rule of thumb practiced by Edwin J. Feulner Jr., the 
foundation's president and co-founder. Says he: “If the Heri- 
tage study is thin enough to make it into a Congressman’s 
briefcase, half the battle is won.” 

Started in 1973 by Feulner and Paul Weyrich, who now 
heads a conservative political-action committee, Heritage is 
currently the hot shop in the public policy industry. In con- 
trast with the liberal Brookings Institution and conservative 
American Enterprise Institute, which encourage scholars to 
produce thoroughgoing reports at their own pace, Heritage 
expects its researchers to study topical _ 
questions, work on tight deadlines and 
strive to get their results noticed or, bet- 
ter yet, acted upon. New studies are 
hand-delivered to every Cabinet officer 
and member of Congress. The names 
and specialties of 1,500 congressional 
aides, 700 Executive Branch staffers 
and 3,000 journalists are stored in Heri- 
tage’s computer, so that reports and 
press releases can be targeted to opinion 
leaders in various fields. So far this year, 
Heritage has churned out 219 publica- 
tions in its basement printing plant. 
Says Burton Yale Pines, director of re- 
search: “We want to ensure, in this war 
of ideas going on, that conservatives are 
represented.” 

The Reagan Administration was 
quick to recognize the foundation as a 
fertile source of intellectual support, 
putting about two dozen Heritage staff- | 





Heritage study concluded that the United Nations’ law of the 
sea treaty ran against U.S. interests, the President canceled 
US. plans to approve the pact, which has been signed by more 
than 125 nations. When Foundation Scholar Stuart Butler 
adapted a British notion in a proposal for inner-city enter- 
prise zones, both Reagan and Conservative Congressman 
Jack Kemp enthusiastically backed the idea. The Adminis- 
tration also accepted Heritage recommendations favoring 
the accelerated leasing of federal lands for energy develop- 
ment. Altogether, of some 1,300 specific proposals urged on 
the President early in his first term by Heritage, Feulner 
claims that more than 60% have won favorable action. 

Heritage was founded with a grant of $250,000 from Jo- 
seph Coors, the Colorado brewing magnate and backer of 
conservative causes. Today it receives about a third of its 
$10 million annual budget from foundations, many of them 
begun by ideological sympathizers like Pittsburgh Money- 
man Richard Mellon Scaife and Industrialist John Olin. An- 
other third is contributed by business corporations, though 
,Heritage’s rigid opposition to Govern- 
«ment regulation and protectionism has 
=angered executives of some major cor- 
Sporations that profit from such mea- 
Ssures. The final third comes from 
* 130,000 individual donors. 

Researchers at the more traditional 
| think tanks sometimes speak disdain- 
fully of Heritage’s emphasis on lobby- 
ing and publicity. Feulner admits that 
the more deliberative institutions pro- 
duce most of the genuinely original re- 
search in public policymaking. Says he: 
“We're secondhand dealers in ideas.” 
Yet even liberals in Washington ac- 
knowledge, sometimes ruefully, that 
Heritage’s mostly young analysts (the 
staff of 105 includes 53 professionals) 
are extremely effective at getting across 
their point of view. “That feisty new kid 
on the conservative block” is the kudo 
offered by one Heritage fan. His name: 
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The Presidency / Hugh Sidey 





Checking the Balances 


T he dark blue Lincolns cruise the 
Washington streets from sunup to 
midnight. Inside are shadowy predators 
of the political jungle curled around their 
cellular phones, eyes alight and voices 
urgent, positioning themselves in the 
great power struggle that has now been 
joined. 

Big Labor and Big Business and Big 
Education and Big Government are all 
jittery. “There are for the time being 
power vacuums at both ends of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,” says Oklahoma's James 
Jones, chairman of the House Budget 
Committee in the expiring 98th Con- 
gress. He is debating whether to seek an 
unprecedented third term in that critical 
but trying position. 

The White House is deceptively 
calm, its boss off on his California ranch 
gathering strength by clearing brush and 
repairing fences. Nobody will know for 
certain the shape of his trillion-dollar 
budget until he hears the options and —_ 
decides. Predicting Reagan’s course is Madison: “to counteract ambition” 
hazardous. 

Each rumor sends a shock wave through Washington. Veterans’ groups pro- 
tested when stories appeared suggesting that their hospital benefits would be cut. 
Government employees cried out when it was reported that their pension in- 
creases would be modified downward. Farm lobbies screamed over the possibility 
that subsidies would be hacked. Education groups rallied against the hint that 
Reagan would try again to eliminate the Department of Education. “The best 
thing to do,” declared a member of the Business Roundtable, “is pull up a chair 
and watch the poker game.” It is some game. 

On the Hill the word went out from influential young Democrats, disillu- 
sioned by the massive defeat of their party, that Speaker Tip O'Neill would be 
little more than a ceremonial figure in the coming struggles. “His practical power 
days are over,” said one. But the problem remains: Who leads the Democrats and 
where? 

“It’s all negative,” says one of David Stockman’s men down at OMB. “The 
Democrats are all fighting to avoid change. They cannot get increases in funds, so 
they are all battling to block the cuts proposed. We have a system for inertia.” 
That may not all be bad for now. 

James Madison, who did so much to write into our Government its elaborate 
system of checks and balances, would have managed a smile. “Ambition must be 
made to counteract ambition,” he wrote in 1788. “In framing a Government 
which is to be administered by men over men, the great difficulty lies in this: you 
must first enable the Government to control the governed; and in the next place 
oblige it to control itself.” 

Madison never envisioned what we have today; thousands of well-financed 
special interests contending with each other and the Government while the na- 
tion watches through the media. But he knew that some sort of power balance was 
necessary to preserve “the rights of the people.” 

There is no consensus among business leaders on how to reform taxes. There 
is no unity among labor barons on how to deal with Reagan. The President's Cab- 
inet is split on policy, both domestic and foreign. 

The founding fathers granted the President a little edge, something Alexan- 
der Hamilton called “the vigor of the executive authority.” The capital now 
awaits the exercise of that authority. Reagan is the only person right now who can 
set an agenda, who can define national priorities and avoid a Government grid- 
lock that is too near to dismiss. “There is a crisis,” says Jim Jones. “Reagan has 
got to define that crisis for the nation.” Reagan spent most of the campaign paint- 
ing a picture of national well-being, so these next weeks will require a large mea- 
sure of tact and political suppleness. If he succeeds, he will have mastered Mr. 
Madison's system of checks and balances. 




















Giving Notice _ 
Kirkpatrick's long goodbye 





he U.S. Permanent Representative to 

the United Nations, Jeane Kirkpat- 
rick, has made no secret of her desire to 
leave her Cabinet-level post after the cur- 
rent General Assembly session ends in 
December. The only question during the 
past year was whether she would return to 
private life or move into one of the handful 
of policymaking jobs in Washington that 
appeal to her formidable intellect. In the 
days after the presidential election, her 
choice was rapidly narrowed as Ronald 
Reagan issued, and was taken up on, reap- 
pointment offers to the incumbent Secre- 
taries of State and Defense, the National 
Security Adviser and the head of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. That was just 
about the extent of Kirkpatrick’s wish list. 

Without notifying the President in ad- 
vance, Kirkpatrick announced her plans 
last week to step out of public life. “I am 
absolutely not being coy about it,” she 
said, “I have an intention and that is my 
intention.” Well, perhaps. But only a cou- 
ple of hours later the U.N. Ambassador 
ordered a wire-service reporter dressed 
down for making her decision sound irrev- 
ocable in his story, and indeed she did not 
specifically rule out taking another post in 
the Reagan Administration. Many Wash- 
ington insiders concluded that Kirkpat- 
rick was engaged in calculated job jockey- 
ing. Said an Administration official: “It’s 
her way of getting Reagan’s attention.” 

An unhappy departure by Kirkpat- 
rick could prove politically costly to Rea- 
gan. Though she styles herself a lifelong 
Democrat, her forcefully conservative for- 
eign policy views have proved enormously 
popular with the Republican’s powerful 
New Right adherents, 
who accorded her one of 
the G.O.P. Convention’s = 
most effusive platform 2 
welcomes last August in ° 
Dallas. Kirkpatrick has 
reportedly turned down 
several offers of an am- 
bassadorship, including 
the prestigious posting 
to Paris. “I don’t know 
if there is anything in 
Washington for her,” 
said one White House of- 
ficial, who quickly add- 
ed, “I mean something 
that would befit her 
qualifications.” 

One result of Kirk- 
patrick’s remarks may 
have been to hasten an audience with the 
President. Instead of waiting for the final 
1984 meeting of the General Assembly, 
Kirkpatrick hopes to talk to Reagan about 
her future within the next week or so. At 
that point, both her intentions and those 
of her boss should become clear once and 
for all. & 


Kirkpatrick 
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“The Bust of the Century” 


Lawmen crack down on international drug traffickers 





t is hardly an exaggeration to call the 

battle of governments against the inter- 
national drug trade a war. Consider the el- 
ements: airplanes, ships, guns, vast sums 
of money, raids on enemy territories. In 
the past few years, the U.S. has fortified its 
resources and strengthened ties with its al- 
lies in the global fight against narcotics 
dealers, For a while it seemed the forces of 
law were winning. But it now seems that 
the U.S. is facing an enemy more powerful 











to the U.S. at the conclusion of the pot har- 
vest in November and December. The 
elaborate strategy called for Colombian 
soldiers to move against marijuana traf- 
fickers in the Guajira Peninsula, between 
the Gulf of Venezuela and the Caribbean. 
With Venezuelan and Panamanian sol- 
diers guarding their respective borders, 
the smugglers would be forced to ship out 
the marijuana. At sea in the Caribbean, 
they were to be met by American vessels. 


Part of the 9,000-ton booty goes up in smoke in Las Changas Villa Aldana, Mexico 








“It represents what we thought was 75% to 80% of our annual consumption.” 


and elusive than previously thought. No- | 


vember brought troubling incidents in 
Mexico, Colombia and Peru, three major 
fronts of the drug war: 


> “It’s the bust of the century,” said Jon | 


Thomas, U.S. Assistant Secretary of State 
for International Narcotics Matters, Mex- 
ican drug agents, with the cooperation of 
US. Drug Enforcement Administration 
(DEA) officials, seized and destroyed a rec- 
ord 9,000 tons of marijuana in raids on five 
plantations in Mexico's northern state of 
Chihuahua. (The previous record drug 
bust took place in 1978, when 570 tons of 
marijuana were seized in Colombia.) In 
the U.S., the Mexican pot would have had 
a street value of about $4 billion, accord- 
ing to Mexican judicial officials. The sheer 
volume may prompt a reassessment of 
drug traffic and use in the US. 

> The code name for the Colombia opera- 
tion was Hat Trick. The plan was to de- 
ploy dozens of Coast Guard and Navy ves- 
sels across a wide sweep of the Caribbean 
to intercept the huge shipments of mari- 
juana that are transported from Colombia 


account, 


The pot would be confiscated and the 
smugglers arrested. Operation Hat Trick 
was big, ambitious and, supposedly, high- 
ly secret. 

But word of Hat Trick began leaking 
almost as soon as the plan was launched 
about four weeks ago. Federal officials 
said last week that while the scheme had 
been “modestly successful,” American 
and Colombian press reports had helped 
warn drug traffickers of the supposedly 
clandestine operation. Bad weather may 
have hurt the operation by delaying the 
harvest and the shipments. Nevertheless, 
Operation Hat Trick will continue. 
> In Peru, American officials are 
concerned about leftist guerrillas who 
may be working with narcotics traffickers 
to end a U.S.-financed program that hires 
Peruvian workers to destroy coca plants, 
the leaves of which are used in the manu- 
facture of cocaine. Two weeks ago anti- 
drug laborers were attacked in the middle 
of the night in a house where they were 
sleeping. According to an eyewitness 
about four unidentified men 














burst into the building and began fir- 
ing shotguns and revolvers. At least 15 
workers were killed and three were 
wounded. 

Several hours later, a merchant in the 
area was slaughtered in his home. The 
murderers reportedly left handwritten 
signs reading “This is how servants of the 
government die.” Last week authorities re- 
covered the mutilated bodies of four U.S.- 
employed surveyors. Felipe Paucar, presi- 
dent of an agricultural cooperative in 
Lima, speculated that the men had been 
murdered by members of the Sendero Lu- 
minoso (Shining Path), a Maoist terrorist 
group. “I think it was Sendero,” said he, 
“because of the way they were cruelly tor- 
tured: their fingers were cut off, their 
tongues were cut.” The U.S. has suspended 
the coca-eradication program pending in- 
vestigation of the killings. 


t was the Mexican marijuana enterprise 

that truly stunned U‘S. officials. The 
plantations, located in high, arid country, 
included huge barns for storing bales of 
the drug, drying and packaging facilities, 
a 30-truck parking lot and, allegedly, 
some 7,000 campesinos who were being 
used as slaves. The peasants had been 
lured to Chihuahua with the promise of 
earning 3,000 pesos ($14.70) a day for har- 
vesting fruit. At the cannabis plantations, 
they were forced to work at gunpoint. 
They were herded into the fields at 4 a.m. 
and worked incessantly until 10 at night. 
They ate once or perhaps twice a day. The 
strongest were given scissors to cut the 
marijuana branches and separate the 
seeds, while the children and the old men 


| packaged the pot in bundles of no more 


than 10 kilos each and loaded the packets 
onto trucks. The campesinos were threat- 
ened with execution if they tried to es- 
cape. Some of them claimed that five had 
died while working on the plantations, 
but the authorities found no trace of hu- 
man remains. 

The amount of marijuana seized was 
Staggering. U.S. officials had estimated 
that in 1983 only 1,300 tons, or some 9% 
of the marijuana consumed in the US. 
that year, was produced in Mexico. The 
amount found in Chihuahua alone was 
seven times as great as that estimate. 
“It represents what we thought was 75% 
to 80% of our annual consumption,” said 
Thomas. 

The latest estimates said that Co- 


| lombia provided 59% of the pot smoked in 


the U.S., with 6,000 to 9,000 tons smuggled 
into the country last year. Jamaica was be- 
lieved to have provided 13%, while 11% 
was grown domestically and 8% originated 
in Belize, Thailand and other countries. It 


was believed that 20 million Americans | 


smoked marijuana regularly. All these esti- 
mates may be quite inaccurate, given the im- 
plications of the huge bust in Mexico. Said a 
DEA spokesman of the numbers: “We may 
have goofed.” —By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
Reported by Bernard Diederich/Miami and 
Larry Wippman/Lima 
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We built the new ‘85 Laser XE to 

outperform the competition: 

Camaro 228, Trans Am, Mustang 

SVO, Toyota Supra, Nissan 300 ZX* 

Laser XE does it when you equip 

it with turbo and European 

handling suspension with 
<< nitrogen-charged shocks. 
a in over 1,500 test runs by 

> the United States Auto 





First in the slalom. Shortest distance 
in braking with new, bigger Eagle 
GT radials. And with more turbo- 
power for ‘85, Laser does 0 to 50 
in 5.6 seconds leaving 228, Trans 
Am, Supra and 300 ZX in its wake 
Inside Laser XE’s fitted cockpit, the 
performance continues 

A 19-feature electronic monitor 
thinks with you. Your driver's seat 
responds with pneumatic thigh 
and lumbar supports that adjust to 





fit your form. You can choose Mark 
Cross leather and the Ultimate 
Sound Stereo that remembers 
what you like to hear and plays it 
through six premium speakers 
Chrysler knows: to be first, a 
sports car must last. So Laser’s en- 
gine, its 5-speed and even its 
turbo are backed by a five-year or 
50,000-mile Protection Pian.** 

No othersportscargives [—- 
you that.Not even Porsche. | t | 
Buckle up for safety. 
Chrysler 
Chrysler. Best built, best backed 
American Cars.’ 


"THE COMPETITION IS GOOD. WE HAD TO BE BETTER: 


= +\ Club, front-wheel drive 
. Laser dominates 
y the competition. 
~ =, 
= | 
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A true story by 
Wilton Hildenbrand 


I never made “real money” until I quit 
working for someone else and started my 
own Duraclean business 


“When I was with the New York City 
Fire Department—with a wife, and three 
children to raise—I felt I spent most of my 
time putting out financial fires at home! It 
occurred to me that I could never achieve 
the financial security and independence we 
craved working for someone else. The 
obvious answer—start a business of our 
own. But what? Sure, we had been able to 





put a little money aside, but nowhere near 
what it takes to start most businesses. I 
looked for something I could get into with a 
small amount of borrowed money 


So Easy to Get Started 

“Marge, my wife, discovered the perfect 
answer. She had run across a Duraclean 
story—a message much like this one—and 
we looked into it. Well, believe me, when 
we saw the superior Duraclean service 
demonstrated and found out what a low 
investment it took, we were sold 

"With a fireman’s schedule, | was able to 
start out in my spare time. (I didn’t want to 
burn all my bridges behind me.) Marge and 
I mailed out company provided mailings 
describing our service and soon the phone 
began to ring. She made the appointments 


I rendered the service. When we discovered 
how much money there was to be made in a 
Duraclean dealership, I took early 
retirement from the fire department 
Before long, I had to hire part-time 
servicemen. Soon, profits paid for our first 
van. Now most of the work is done by our 
four servicemen. Marge schedules the jobs, 
sends out mailings and does the 
bookkeeping. I do the job estimating, 
special spotting jobs and contact new 
prospects.” 

Now at this point you're probably asking 
yourself, what is this Duraclean business 
Wilt Hildenbrand keeps raving about? Well 
quite simply, it’s a unique, superior system 
for cleaning upholstered furniture, rugs 
and carpets (don’t confuse it with “steam 
cleaning” or ordinary shampooing 
methods). It not only cleans but restores 
and revives colors. It does not wear down 
the fiber or drive the dirt into the base of 
the rug as ordinary cleaning methods do 
Instead it lifts out dirt by means of an 
absorbent dry foam 

Today the Hildenbrands provide cleaning 
for banks, country clubs, churches, offices, 
hotels, motels, funeral parlors, theaters and 
homes 

Carpet and furniture stores gladly 
recommend Duraclean to customers. It 
helps them close sales. 45% of the 
Hildenbrand’s business is from customers’ 
referrals and repeat orders 


“This is the business 
that turned our 


dreams into reality” 
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Low Cost Investment 


Would you like to have the freedom and 
independence enjoyed by the Hildenbrands? 
You can. Let us send you the facts. Mail the 
coupon, and you'll receive all the details, 
absolutely without obligation. No salesman 
will ever call on you. When you receive our 
illustrated booklet, you'll learn how we 
guide you STEP BY STEP to get customers; 
and how to convince your customers to 
recommend additional customers 

You can choose from three dealership 
options. One starts as low as $3,900 down. 
Full cash investments range from $9,800 
to $19,800. Financing is available for 
those who qualify 


Send for FREE booklet 

Send in the coupon today. With no 
obligation, we'll mail you a 32-page booklet 
explaining the business. Then you, and you 
alone, in the privacy of your own home can 
decide. Don't delay. Mail the coupon now. 


Learn the facts before you decide. 
Mail coupon NOW. 


€8> Duraclean 


‘we International 








The first step—send for FREE Booklet today! 


Duraclean International 
4-9XB Duraclean Bullding, Deerfield, IL 60015 | 
Without obligation send free booklet that telis | 
how | can have a Duraclean business. No 
salesman will call 
(PLEASE PRINT) 













































ATsT’s NEW REACH OUT 

ILLINOIS PLAN HAS 
PEOPLE TALKING FROM 
CAIRO TO CHICAGO. 


Now there’s a new way you can save on Long Distance. 


The excitement’s about a plan that’s made just for you. 

“Reach Out” Illinois can help you save on AT&T Long Distance when 
you call in-state. You can get more news, more fun and more laughter for 
your long distance dollar. And best of all, it comes with all the value you 
expect from AT&T. 

“Reach Out” Illinois gives you two different ways to save. An hourly 
rate and a discount, too. 

‘Together, they can add up to some pretty comfortable savings when you 
use AT&T Long Distance within Illinois. 

Here's how it works. Al! day Saturday, Sundays till 5pm, and every 
night from 11pm till 8am, you can pay the same low price no matter how 
far you call within the state. For a flat rate of just $11.50 a month, you get 
one hour of ATeT Long Distance. Additional hours cost just $8.75. 

If you only use part of an additional hour, you'll pay only for the part you 
use. 

Evenings, you get another way to save. “Reach Out” 
Illinois gives you 15% off our Evening Discount Rate 
Sunday through Friday from 5pm to 11pm. That’s 
when our rates are lower to begin with. There’s a one- 
time $10.00 charge to join AT&T’s “Reach Out” , 
Illinois Plan. Then all you dois enjoy the oppor- & 
tunity to pay less for in-state calls with / 
AT&T Long Distance. 

For complete information and to order the 



















= “Reach Out” Illinois Plan, call 1800 551-3131, 

. Extension 200. “Reach Out” Illinois. We think 

= you'll agree it’s something to call 4 home abou® , 
The best service and now a 44 new plan 

that can help you save on gga” ‘i 

long distance. That’s AT&T. 
Reach out and touch someone: 


Not yet available in all areas 


The more you hear the better we sound. 


© 1984 ATaT Communications. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
10 mg. “tar” 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report March 1984, 
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| JUSTICE 


| program launched in 1979. 


AFIST for Fugitives 


US. Attorney Gen- se 
eral William French 
Smith called it “the 
largest and most suc- 
cessful fugitive man 
hunt in US. _his- 
tory.” The description 
seemed no exaggera- 
lion: over the past two 
months, more than 
3,000 career criminals 
in eight East Coast states have been arrested for offenses ranging 
from murder to narcotics to weapons violations. The top-secret 
operation, called FIST 7, followed six similar dragnets conducted 
by the Justice Department’s Federal Investigative Strike Teams 
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Smith flanked by dragnet officials 





Authorities used elaborate scams to smoke out the wiliest fu- 
gitives. In New York City, a “Brooklyn Bridge Delivery Service” | 
mailed invoices to criminals’ last known addresses, advising that | 
packages were being held for them. When suspects telephoned to | 


| ask what their boxes contained, they were given a description of 





items tailored to their interests. One rapist, for example, was told 
that a package held adult toys and pornographic material. When 
the suspect agreed to take the parcel, the “delivery man” showed 
up with back-up arrest units. 

The only sour note in FIST 7 was struck by the courts. Since the 
operation began Sept. 20, said Attorney General Smith, judges | 
have released about half of those arrested. 


Assailing Black Leaders | 


Clarence M. Pendleton Jr., the controversial chairman of the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, angered black leaders last sum- 
mer when he gently chided President Reagan for catering too 
much to minorities. Now, in a speech delivered to an Akron busi- | 
ness group, he has accused Democratic Presidential Candidate 
Jesse Jackson, former National Urban League President Vernon 
Jordan and N.A.A.C.P. Executive Director Benjamin Hooks of 
encouraging blacks to vote for the losing party, thus leading them 
into a “political Jonestown.” “No more Kool-Aid,” said Pendleton, 
who is black, referring to the cyanide-laced 
drink that killed the Rev. Jim Jones’ follow- 
ers in 1978. “We want to be free.” 

Black liberals were put out by Pendle- 
ton’s attack. Said Hooks: “The black com- 
munity has heard the conservative gospel 
and rejected it.” Pendleton also drew fire 
from Republican Francis Guess, a commis- 
sion member and Tennessee's commissioner 
of labor. “The Jonestown analogy was dis- 
gusting,” said Guess. “And I would be sur- 
prised if the President would applaud it.” 


Gifts for the Admiral 


Since last summer, the Justice Department and the House En- 
ergy and Commerce Committee have been investigating charges 
that retired Admiral Hyman G. Rickover, 84, accepted gifts from 
Genera! Dynamics Corp. while he was head of the Navy's nuclear 
propulsion program. Last week Rickover’s former employer wid- 
ened the scope of the inquiry. In a letter to Committee Chairman 





John Dingell, Secretary of the Navy John Lehman said he had 
named a panel to investigate evidence that Rickover had received 
gifts from three additional defense contractors: the Newport 


| News Shipbuilding Co., General Electric Co. and Westinghouse 


Electric Corp. Federal law forbids companies to give presents to 
Government employees to obtain favorable contracts. 

Dingell, a Michigan Democrat, charged that the Navy was 
trying to divert attention from General Dynamics, which has also 
been accused of fraudulently claiming cost overruns. Lehman, 
said Dingell, wanted to avoid disruption of Navy business by set- 
ting up a commission to study the problem “to death.” 

Rickover has admitted receiving “small gifts,” but insists he 
never favored any company. According to House investigators, 
General Dynamics gave Rickover gold-plated fruit knives and 
more than $1,000 worth of jewelry for his wife. 


Violence at Abortion Centers 


The first explosion occurred shortly before dawn last week at 
an abortion clinic in Wheaton, Md. Eleven minutes later, a sec- 
ond bomb blast shook a Planned Parenthood office one mile 
away, in Rockville. No one was hurt, but the eleven-year-old 
abortion clinic was destroyed, and the Planned Parenthood office 
sustained an estimated $50,000 in damages. 

The attacks were the latest in a na- 
tionwide series of violent protests against 
abortion clinics and family-planning cen- 
ters. According to Planned Parenthood, | | 
fires or explosions have damaged 20 such © 
facilities so far this year, up from four in , 4 
1983. Although one group, the “Army of |- 
God,” has claimed responsibility for , 
bombing clinics in Virginia and Florida, 
most of the events appear to be unrelated. 

Antiabortion groups denounced the 
destruction. But pro-choice advocates 
called for some White House response. “If 
any other institutions—churches, schools 
or even commercial enterprises like Mc- 
Donald's—were being bombed at the rate 
of one every two weeks,” said Judy Gold- 
smith, president of the National Organization for Women, “Presi- 
dent Reagan would certainly repudiate it strongly.” 


Wheaton center 


Grounded: One Airline Inquiry 


President Reagan has halted a federal grand jury investiga- 
tion into alleged antitrust violations involving air travel between 
the US. and Britain. In a terse statement last week, the Justice 
Department said that the decision was based on “foreign policy 
reasons.’ Said Department Spokesman Mark Sheehan: “You 
can’t expect the President to explain foreign policy decisions. It is 
enough for him to consider the factors and decide.” 

In fact, the inquiry had struck a discordant note in Anglo- 
American relations. The criminal investigation, begun in 1983, 
was supposedly looking into the possibility that British Airways 
and other North Atlantic carriers had conspired to cut prices to 
drive Britain’s Laker Airways out of business. Before his airline 
went bankrupt in 1982, Freddie Laker had offered round-trip 
fares between London and New York for as little as $236. 

Britain, which permits its airlines to confer on prices, con- 
tended that the matter was beyond the reach of American law. 
Since August, the British have refused to approve proposed lower 
transatlantic winter fares, claiming the move could invite further 
US. antitrust actions. 
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The horror of a holocaust: soaring flames from the gas complex singe the sky with a ghastly glow as local residents look on 


MEXICO 


Fire in the Dawn Sky 


| An inferno kills hundreds and devastates a teeming shantytown 


HE DEVIL 
MORNING, the headline in Ova- 
ciones said afterward. Madrugo el 
Diablo 

He got up at exactly 5:42 a.m., just 
when the coming day seems to hesitate be- 
tween darkness and dawn. Suddenly a tor- 
rent of fire from an exploding gas tank 
surged more than 300 ft. into the sky over 
the Mexico City suburb of San Juan Ix- 
huatepec, splashing it with hellish waves 
of orange, yellow, red, black. The chill 
dawn air became searing hot 

Alberto Aquino Hernandez, 28, a 
truck driver for one of the area’s smaller 
gas companies, had just arrived at the gas- 
distribution center operated by Petroleos 
Mexicanos (Pemex). “I was counting my 
cylinders of liquid gas when everything 
exploded,” he said later. “The explosion 
knocked me off my truck. There was fire 
everywhere. I started running. My clothes 
were on fire, my jacket and shirt. My hair 
was on fire. Somehow I managed to 
smother the flames, and then a_ bus 
stopped and took me to a clinic.” 

Antonia Moreno was getting her hus- 
band Rafael, a warehouse janitor, off to 
work. “The earth shook and we heard 
thunder,” she recalled. “We could see 
flames all over the sky and a lot of black 


28 


GOT UP EARLY THIS | smoke.” The couple fied with two of their 


children (two others were spending the 
night with their grandmother). They 
dashed out of their tin-roofed, corrugated- 
cardboard hillside house and began run- 
ning. They saw their neighbors running 
too, many in their nightshirts or under- 
wear. “Some people were half-naked, and 
they burned their feet because the ground 
was so hot,” Antonia Moreno said. “No- 
body had time to pick up anything. We be- 
gan to climb the hillside because the heat 
was really unbearable. All the little houses 
at the bottom of the hill caught fire. We 
thought it was the end.” 

The series of explosions not only de- 
stroyed four spherical tanks, each holding 
at least 420,000 gal. of liquefied gas, but 


also sent enormous steel shards spearing | 


into houses. Then came several more 
blasts as 48 smaller containers exploded 
One 50-ft.-long propane cylinder soared 
through the air and crushed a house halfa 
mile away. In all, more than 30 acres of 
working-class housing were destroyed, 
another 30 heavily damaged. 

The death toll kept climbing as the 
most seriously burned succumbed. At 
week’s end the official figures were 365 
dead, 2,000 injured. A third of the injured 


| were not expected to live. It was the worst 


disaster in Mexico since an earthquake 
killed more than 500 people in 1973. 

It was 7:30 a.m. before fire fighters | 
could get the flames sufficiently under | 
control for the first rescue workers to enter 
the devastated area that its people call San 
Juanico. They found corpses carbonized 
in pitiful gestures of self-defense. Some 
were huddled together; others lay alone in 
their beds, arms raised in helpless protest 

Most of the dead had been so badly 
burned that they could not be identified 
Often nothing remained but charred bits | 


Two victims in a Pompeian death frieze 
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and pieces. Rescue workers brought out 
the remnants in plastic bags. By Tuesday 
evening, 272 coffins were taken to the 
cemetery in the nearby barrio of Cara- 
coles, where Caterpillar tractors dug two 
trenches about 200 ft. long and 10 ft. deep. 
The coffins were stacked in the mass 
grave, covered with lime and then buried. 
A crowd of 10,000 clutched flowers and 
murmured prayers. 

On the day of the mass funeral— 
which was also the 74th anniversary of the 
Mexican revolution and therefore had to 
be commemorated, after a moment of si- 
lence, by a marathon and a parade—Mex- 
ican President Miguel de la Madrid Hur- 
tado and several top officials helicoptered 
into ruined San Juan Ixhuatepec. 

“From the air,” reported TIME’s An- 
drea Dabrowski, the only journalist on the 
mission, “the ravaged area looks like a 
surrealistic patchwork, with a few brick 


Only the remnants of a stone wall remain where once a town stood 
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From above, the burning tanks look like deadly cherry bombs perpetually ablaze 
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‘ie vee 


and adobe houses still standing defiantly 
erect alongside the skeletons of complete- 
ly scorched buildings. Down on the desert- 
ed streets, a choking gray dust now covers 
everything. A stray dog searches for its 
owner and snaps at anyone who tries to 
peer through what was once a window. 
The destruction seems haphazard. A com- 
pletely undamaged kitchen with a green 
refrigerator opens into the hulk of a de- 
molished bedroom. Fragments of lives are 
scattered everywhere, here a flowered wa- 
ter jug, there a statue of the Virgin Mary, 
her severed head resting a few steps away 
from her folded, praying hands.” 

The 100,000 evacuees took shelter in 
more than 40 temporary rescue centers. 
President de la Madrid toured one of these | 
and watched swarms of children and their 
families gulping beans, rice and tortillas. 
“We are with you,” he said. The govern- 
ment’s relief effort was fast and effective, 
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particularly for a nation that has been af- 
flicted by recession, budget cutting and 
widespread corruption. Some 5,000 police 
and federal troops sealed off San Juan Ix- 
huatepec to prevent looting (27 looters 
were arrested). An additional 3,000 health 
workers, with 450 ambulances, sped the 
injured to hospitals and clinics. Within 
two hours after the government’s first ra- 
dio appeals for food, clothing and blood, 
the contributions began pouring in. 


n behalf of Washington, U.S. Am- 
bassador John Gavin sent a check 
for $25,000, adding praise for “the 
generosity of individual Mexicans 
toward their countrymen.” The compli- 
ment was well earned. On the morning of 
the explosions, neighbors in the surround- 
ing community of Tlalnepantla took up a 
collection and then brought to San Juan 
Ixhuatepec boxes of crackers, canned veg- 
etables and medicines. Next day they es- 
tablished themselves just outside the mili- 
tary cordon and distributed supplies to 
anyone who asked for them. By Wednes- 
day there was such a flood of food and 
clothing that the radio called for a halt. 

Strangely enough, nobody seemed to 
know exactly how the explosion in the 18- 
year-old plant had occurred. Pemex offi- 
cials first insisted that a fire had started 
somewhere outside the Pemex facilities, 
but they equivocated on the details. 

However it happened, the disaster was 
all too predictable. There are always risks 
in building homes so near a gas-storage 
plant, but teeming Mexico City (pop. 17 
million) overflows with migrants and 
squatters. The city has about 30 gas plants, 
and most of them are surrounded by 
shacks and shantytowns. To move just one 
of the larger plants would cost an estimat- 
ed $300 million. 

Pemex’s safety record is spotty. A 
25,000-gal. gasoline-storage tank explod- 
ed in the central Mexican city of Tula last 
January. No one was injured then, but one 
died and 33 were hurt in another explo- 
sion in June in the state of Tabasco. A 
week later, a pipeline leak in Veracruz in- 
toxicated 16. Inhabitants of San Juan Ix- 
huatepec claim a fire broke out there last 
June, but neighborhood protests got no- 
where. Pemex Spokesman Salvador del 
Rio denies this, saying that there were no 
recent fires and that maintenance was 
“done continually.” 

Once the fires died down, the survi- 
vors returned to sift through the ruins. 
Raul Pefia Duarte, 44, stared numbly at 
the rubble of a three-room house that had 
sheltered him, his wife, four children from 
ten to 16, his mother-in-law and her sister. 
“All my family died there,” he said. “I had 
gone to work. They were all asleep. A 
piece of one of the tanks went through 
there and then everything burned. I think 
I will leave here. What’s left here?” 

At week’s end the government an- 
nounced that it would bulldoze 122 dam- 
aged houses still standing in the blast area. 
Then the whole place will be turned into 
a park. — By Otto Friedrich. Reported by 
Janice C. Simpson/Mexico City 
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MIDDLE EAST 


An Irreplaceable but Tired Symbol 





Arafat fails to heal the divisions within a weakened P.L.O. 


he meeting had been promised for 

nearly a year, then scheduled, can- 
celed and scheduled again. At one point 
Yasser Arafat vowed to hold it on a boat at 
sea if no other site could be found. The 
Palestine National Council, a sort of par- 
liament in exile, finally convened in Am- 
man last week for its annual session. Next 
to Arafat sat King Hussein of Jordan, who 
glossed over past differences with the 
P.L.O. leader to be host to the convention 
in his capital. “You have defeated at- 
tempts to impose guardianship,” Hussein 
told the delegates, “and proved once again 
that the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion is the sole legitimate representative of 
the Palestinian people.” 

Hussein was alluding to the 
stubborn efforts by Syrian Pres- 
ident Hafez Assad to block the 
session. Though Assad failed, 
he ordered several Syrian- 
based factions of the P.L.O. to “J 
boycott the proceedings. The 
meeting thus deepened divi- ¢ 
sions within the troubled orga- ,; 
nization, with both pro-Arafat 
and anti-Arafat sides claiming 
the cause of a Palestinian 
homeland as their own. Wheth- 
er or not the rift hardens into a 
permanent split, the interne- 
cine conflict promises to weak- 
en further the organization that 
| hascome to represent the hopes 
of 4 million Palestinians. 

The animosities within the 
P.L.O. were tragically reflect- 
ed last week in the Israeli-oc- 
cupied West Bank and Gaza 
Strip. On Wednesday, pro- 








dents held noisy rallies at Bir Zeit Univer- 
sity, northeast of Jerusalem. After the 
demonstration, some of the students be- 
gan stoning cars; Israeli soldiers pushed 
the students back onto the campus. The 
Palestinians threw rocks at the Israelis, 
who responded with tear gas. An Israeli 
army spokesman said that the soldiers 
had to fire to “extricate themselves” from 
the crowd, but a television clip showed 
one soldier at the head of a squad ap- 
proach a group of stone throwers and fire 
his gun, thereby setting off further clash- 
es. One student was killed, and four were 
wounded. One Israeli soldier also was in- 
jured. In Ramallah the next day, Israeli 
troops broke up a mob of about 50 Pales- 
tinians who were throwing stones at Is- 
raeli cars. One student was killed and an- 
other wounded. 

The P.L.O.’s divisions were evident 
from the start of the five-day Amman 
conference, when roll call was taken and 
the names of missing delegates echoed 
through the Hussein Sports City auditori- 
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Arafat and anti-Arafat Palestinian stu- | 


um. Since the Israelis would not allow the 
180 delegates who live in the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip to attend, only 249 mem- 
bers of the 374-seat council were needed 
for a quorum. To cobble the necessary 
numbers, Arafat aides persuaded the dep- 
uty speaker to appoint several dozen loy- 
alists temporarily to vacant seats. On the 
second day the delegates voted to dismiss 
Khaled Fahoum, the council speaker and 
an Assad ally, and replace him with Sheik 
Abdul Hamid al Sa’eh of Jordan. 

Amman resembled an armed fortress, 
mostly out of fear that Arafat or Hussein 
might be assassinated. Green-bereted sol- 
diers stood watch on rooftops, roads were 
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P.L.O. troops training in North Yemen 








An army scattered across the Arab world. 
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Hussein and Arafat during the council's opening session in Amman 


| pension but proper utilization that en- 





blocked, and helicopters clacked over- 
head. At the Regency Palace Hotel, 
where Arafat stayed, P.L.O. aides tested 
the food before it was served. The city 
held a bitter nostalgia for host and guest 
alike: in what became known as the 
“Black September” of 1970, Hussein’s 
army began to expel the P.L.O.’s guerril- 
las from Jordan. 

Dressed in a khaki army jacket and 
black-and-white kaffiyeh, Arafat looked 
incongruous in the sea of dark business 
suits. Peppering his talk with quotes from 
the Koran, Arafat called for more terror- 
ist operations against Israel. Though he 
did not mention the P.L.O. dissidents or 
Assad by name, Arafat obliquely admit- 
ted his own fallibility by referring to 
“some errors” in the Palestinian move- 
ment. Nonetheless, he asked for a vote of 
confidence. “I will accept any verdict or 
judgment,” he declared. 

In his opening address, 
=King Hussein stressed peace 
and negotiations, not terror- 
ism. He urged the P.L.O. to 
seize what he called “a last 
- chance” by joining Jordan in 
an international peace confer- 
ence under United Nations 
auspices that would work to- 
ward establishing a Palestin- 
ian homeland. The plan, first 
proposed by Moscow, calls for 
both the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union to participate, along 
with Israel and Arab countries. 
_ The Jordanian monarch, who 
broke off talks with Arafat in 
April 1983, took a polite dig 
at Arafat's legendary indeci- 
siveness. “The justification 
of the existence of a leader 
rests on his fulfillment of his 
responsibilities with wisdom 
and courage,” Hussein de- 
clared. “It is not indefinite sus- 


dows time with meaning.” 

Throughout his career, Arafat has 
made P.L.O. unity his paramount con- 
cern. The result, more often than not, has 
been paralysis. While hard-liners grew an- 
gry with Arafat’s reluctance to embrace 
only violence, moderates became frustrat- 
ed by their leader's failure to pursue diplo- 
matic initiatives that might lead to the cre- 
ation of a Palestinian homeland. When a 
group of Arafat’s followers broke away in 
May 1983, it became clear that the dispute 
was no longer just about policies; it was 
also about Arafat. The rebels were led by 
Abu Mousa, a former commander in the 
Bekaa Valley, who was upset over the pro- 
motion of two comrades. Syria’s Assad, ea- 
ger to seize control of the Palestinian 
movement, fanned the revolt by giving 
Abu Mousa’s troops financial aid and a 
safe haven in eastern Lebanon. “The Syri- 
ans want Arafat's head,” recently ex- 
plained Abu Iyad, the P.L.O.’s chief politi- 
cal strategist. “They want to remove the 
symbol of the revolution because their real 
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aim is to have the P.L.O. asa political card 
in Assad’s pocket.” 
Arafat retains control over Fatah, the 


largest of the nine groups that make up | 


the P.L.O. Based in Tunis, Fatah accounts 
for 60% of the organization’s estimated 
35,000 fighters. Yet Arafat's soldiers are 
scattered across camps in seven Arab 
countries. Some 3,000, for example, live in 
North Yemen, more than 1,300 miles 


from Jerusalem, Abu Mousa’s rebels, be- | | 


lieved to number under 2,000, belong to 
the National Alliance, a Damascus-based 


amalgam of anti-Arafat groups backed by | | 


Syria and Libya. Caught between the two 
camps is the Democratic Alliance, a 
Marxist-oriented collection of P.L.O 
branches that tries to retain as much free- 
dom from Syria as possible, although it is 
also headquartered in Damascus. After 
three months of bargaining last spring, se- 
nior Fatah and Democratic Alliance offi- 
cials agreed toa ten-point plan of reforms, 
including a collective leadership to re- 
place Arafat's one-man rule and a 40- 
member executive council to oversee the 


would not buy the plan 

Early last week two leaders of the 
Democratic Alliance, Dr. George Habash 
and Nayef Hawatmeh, were summoned 
to Moscow. Though both men have been 
critical of Arafat, it was believed that 
they would prefer to settle their differ- 
ences within the Palestinian council. The 
Soviets, moreover, are unhappy that their 
two major allies in the Middle East, Assad 
and Arafat, are at odds. Nonetheless, As- 
sad prevailed: rumors that Habash would 
defy the Syrian ban and fly to Amman 
proved false 

Arafat is unlikely to urge the council 
to do anything that might worsen the rup- 
ture. When the new, 14-member P.L.O 
executive committee is elected this week, 
several seats are expected to be left vacant 
for Democratic Alliance members. What- 
| ever their reservations about Arafat, Alli- 
ance officials recognize the value of the 
P.L.O. chieftain. “As a symbol of the Pal- 
estinian conscience, Arafat is irreplace- 
able,” admitted a prominent Democratic 
Alliance member. “The ideal solution 
would be to find some way of making him 
a charismatic leader without the execu- 
tive power, of kicking him upstairs. But he 
wouldn't stand for it.” 

Even if Arafat succeeds in healing the 
breach with the Democratic Alliance, he 
will still be plagued by Assad’s desire to 
control the P.L.O. Arafat could cast his lot 
completely with Hussein if the Jordanian 
King proved sincere in his desire to negoti- 
ate with Israel on the status of the West 
Bank and Gaza. But that would require de- 
| cisiveness and imagination on Arafat's 
part, qualities for which he is not noted. 
That is why the fervid demonstrations of 
support for Arafat in the West Bank last 
week seemed so bittersweet. It is debatable 
whether any Palestinian leader could have 
won back West Bank land for his people, but 
Arafathasyetreallytotry. —SyJamesKelly. 
Reported by Roland Flamini/Amman and Roberto 
Suro/Jerusalem 
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P.L.O.’s decisions. The National Alliance | 


list. On it were such lead- Bakkush poses for his execution 





French Foreign Minister Cheysson with Shultz at the State Department 


LIBYA 
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The Doublecross and the Hit Hoax 





Gaddafi humiliates the French, but is stung by Egypt 


0: the past four months he had 
signed a treaty of friendship with 
Morocco and sought to improve rela- 
tions with West Germany and France 
But Libya's mercurial strongman, 
Muammar Gaddafi, has disappointed 
Western leaders who may have hoped 
that he had turned his hand from du- 
plicity to diplomacy. Last week reper- 
cussions of his latest antics resounded 
around the world: 

> In Chad, at least 1,000 Libyan troops 
remained in the African country, de- 
spite Gaddafi’s agreement with French 
President Frangois Mitterrand, made in 
September, to remove them. As a result, 
French troops are on stand-by in neigh- 
boring Central African Republic and in 
Gabon. 

> In Egypt, President Hosni Mubarak an- 
nounced one of the year’s — 

most bizarre plots: he had suc- & 
ceeded in embarrassing Gad- ~~ 
dafi by ensnarling the Libyan 
dictator in one of his own ad- 
ventures. The previous day, 
the Tripoli government radio 
had gleefully announced that 
a Libyan “suicide squad” had 
assassinated former Libyan 
Prime Minister Abdel Hamid 
Bakkush in Cairo. In fact, the 
assassins’ plot had been un- 
covered by Egyptian authori- 
ties before the hitmen reached 
their intended victim. Bak- 
kush was roughed up by the 


Egyptians, smeared with hu- Strongman Gaddafi 


man blood and photo- 
graphed to look as if he 
had been murdered. The 
pictures were sent to 
Gaddafi, who immedi- 
ately took credit for the 
apparent crime. Accord- 
ing to Mubarak, the four 
gunmen—two of whom 
were English—revealed 
details of a Libyan hit 











ers as Mitterrand, West Germany's Hel- 
mut Kohl, Saudi Arabia’s King Fahd, Brit- 
ain’s Margaret Thatcher and India’s late 
Indira Gandhi. 
> In Washington, French Foreign Minis- 
ter Claude Cheysson struggled to relieve 
his country’s embarrassment over the 
Chad affair. Said he: “Gaddafi is a fact. 
He is the leader of Libya, an independent 
country. To ignore him would be a politi- 
cal mistake.” France has resumed negoti- 
ations with Libya over the troop with- 
drawal, an action opposed by Washington 
on the ground that there is no point in 
bargaining with one of the chief instiga- 
tors of international terrorism, But Cheys- 
son insisted: “What would the U.S. have | 
us do? Enter into war with Libya? The | 
only reasonable policy is the one we have 
said.” In a soothing gesture, Secretary of 
,, State George Shultz went for 
epre-dinner drinks at the 
‘| French embassy. He skipped 
Ethe meal. 
=> In Paris, Mitterrand’s gov- 
ernment was trying to cope 
Swith the outraged domestic 
reaction to the Chad fiasco. 
Said former Prime Minister 
Maurice Couve de Murville: 
“France has suffered one of 
its most serious humiliations 
in a long time.” Writing in 
Libération, a leftist newspa- 
per, the respected commen- 
tator Serge July observed: 
“The worst in this kind of af- 
fair is that everyone expects 
, Mitterrand to be duped, 
“and in the end he is 
duped. You can’t believe 
your eyes. One asks one- 
self if there is not some- 
thing suicidal in Mitter- 
rand’s behavior.” The 
barrage of criticism did 
little to improve Mitter- 
rand’s sagging populari- 
ty ratings, which had al- 
ready dropped to 26%, 


ape. 
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The Mercedes-Benz 
Turbodiesels for 19835: 
still the most powerful 
line of diesels 
sold in America. 


THE MERCEDES-BENZ 300D 
Sedan, 300TD Station Wagon and 
300CD Coupe represent three 
variations on a radical theme: the 
idea that dramatic over-the-road 
performance can be blended 
with diesel efficiency and 
stamina. 

The idea works. These 
Mercedes-Benz Turbodiesels 
move, With accelerative energy 
and cruising ease worthy of gas- 
oline-powered cars. With power 
enough to flatten hills and make 
quick work of sudden passing 
maneuvers. 


TURBODIESEL POWER, 
DIESEL DURABILITY 
Yet consider the bottom line. The 
Turbodiesel you will be living 
with and maintaining and paying 
the bills for, year in and year out, 
is a true-blue diesel. No complex 
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electrical system. No conven- 
tional tune-ups. A durability factor 
that has become part of auto- 
motive folklore. 

The key to the Mercedes-Benz 
Turbodiesels performance is less 
the “ubo than the diesel-its 
three-liter, five-cylinder engine. 

It is unique, a high torque 
powerhouse so advanced that it 
even oil-cools its own pistons as 
they move, 

Turbocharging any engine 
boosts its power. Turbocharging 
this engine boosts its power-by 
42 percent in models sold on the 
West Coast, by 45 percent in mod- 
els sold elsewhere. 

Many makers have aped the 
Turbodiesel idea since Mercedes- 
Benz pioneered it in production 
automobiles in 1978, Scant sur- 
prise that no maker has yet aped 
the Mercedes-Benz Turbodiesels’ 


vivid level of performance. 

The Turbodiesels rank not only 
as the most powerful but also the 
most varied line of diesels sold in 
North America today, . 


SEDAN, STATION WAGON 
AND COUPE 

The four-door 300D Sedan ac- 
commodates five persons and a 
gaping 12-cu.-ft. unk within a 
wheelbase of just 110 inches, 
helping lend near sports-sedan 
agility to this familiy-sized 
automobile. 

“The 300 DS success in striking 
a balance between ride comfort 
and handling response} reports 
one automotive journal, “is 
equalled by less than a handful 
of other cars in the world? 

The 300TD Station Wagon 
interlaces the driving pleasures of 
a Mercedes-Benz with the work- 
horse utility of a five-door carry- 
all. Total cargo capacity well 
exceeds 100 cu. ft. A hydropneu- 
matic /eveling system is integrated 
with the rear suspension, to help 
keep the vehicle riding on an 
even keel-whether the load is 
heavy or light. 


EXOTIC, YET PRACTICAL 
The 300CD Coupe is the world’s 
only limited-production two-plus- 
two diesel touring machine. It sits 


on a taut 106.7-inch wheelbase- 
one secret of its quick-witted 





agility. Its graceful coupe body- 
work, sans central door pillars, 
is formed in a process involving 
intensive handworkmanship. 
The 300CD is that rarity of 
rarities, an automobile both 
highly exotic and relentlessly 
practical. 

Sedan or Station Wagon or 


Coupe, Mercedes-Benz Turbo- 
diesel power is harmonized with 
high standards of performance 
in every sense of the word. 

From suspension to steering to 
brakes, every Turbodiesel is engi- 
neered to be a precision driving 
instrument. “Theres a cornucopia 
of driving delights at your disposal? 








concludes Car and Driver- 
suggesting that in driving pre- 
cision there is driving pleasure. 

From biomechanically correct 
seats, to a superb automatic 
climate control system, to the 
dulling of the outside wind noise 
to an almost inaudible murmur, 
remarkable comfort prevails. 
Virtually every useful driving 
amenity is standard, including an 
uncannily precise electronic 
cruise-control unit. 

Safety precautions are re- 
markably comprehensive-both 
in helping avoid trouble, and in 
protecting the occupants should 
trouble occur. 


MORE THAN POWER 
Ultimately, the Turbodiesels’ 
appeal extends beyond their per- 
formance and driving pleasure. 
There is no more powerful line 
of diesels sold in North America- 
and there may be no more 
versatile, more competent, more 
timely line of automobiles. In 
North America, or the world. 


Engineered like no other 
car in the world 


SEE YOUR AUTHORIZED 
MERCEDES-BENZ DEALER 











the lowest for any French President since 
the Fifth Republic was founded in 1958.* 

In spite of the diplomatic debacle, 
Mitterrand appeared unruffled at a meet- 
ing at the Elysée Palace with West Ger- 
man Chancellor Kohl to discuss Kohl's 
trip to the U.S. and the entry of Spain and 
Portugal into the European Community. 
Asked about the presence of his name on 
Gaddafi's assassination list, Mitterrand 
said with an impatient smile, “If some- 
thing happens, we will let you know.” 
Said Kohl: “We will wait to see the devel- 
opments [of the Egyptian inquiry], and we 
remain calm.” One French official, refer- 
ring to the arrest of the Libyan assassina- 
tion team, down-played the Egyptian 
sting. Said he: “Don’t you think that Mu- 
barak is using the affair for his own ends? 
He has a special ax of his own to grind 
with Libya.” 

Mubarak was clearly elated over his 
triumph. In August the Egyptian Presi- 
dent accused Gaddafi of mining the Red 
Sea and in October of plotting to blow up 
the Aswan Dam. In neither case, how- 
ever, did he have solid evidence. But this 
time, said a Western diplomat in Cairo, 
“the Egyptians hooked him. He swal- 
lowed everything before they hauled him 
in.” British officials are skeptical of the 
whole affair, and government sources in 
London have suggested that Egypt has 
gone slightly overboard in its version of 
what occurred. 

Western analysts were puzzled as to 
exactly what Gaddafi had hoped to 
achieve by the assassination of Bakkush 
or the doublecrossing of France over the 
Chad pullout. Referring to Chad, Domi- 
nique Moisi of the Institut Frangais des 
Relations Internationales, a Paris-based 
think tank, suggested, “It could be some- 
thing as simple as Third World pride. He 
wanted to negotiate on his conditions. He 
had told the French that he wanted two 
months to evacuate [instead of the 45 days 
stipulated in the Franco-Libyan agree- 
ment that became effective on Sept. 25]. It 
looks like he’s going to take his two 
months.” 

Gaddafi’s motives are probably im- 
possible to divine. Recently a team of edi- 
tors from a major European periodical 
were granted a rare exclusive interview 
with the Libyan. The editors were ushered 
inside Gaddafi’s baroque home at a mili- 
tary base outside Tripoli. The dictator was 
dressed in an all-white uniform and sur- 
rounded by a squad of armed bodyguards. 
But as the interview progressed, the jour- 
nalists began to realize that their subject 
was not making sense. No sense at all. In 
fact, say the editors, the two-hour session 
was incoherent. Says one of the magazine's 
editors: “Personally, I think he’s just gone 
ga-ga."’ —By Jamie Murphy. Reported by John 
Borrell/Cairo and Johanna McGeary /Washington 





* Adding insult to Mitterrand’s already injured politi- 
cal fortunes, the mayors of Strasbourg and Colmar 
last week boycotted his formal visit to Alsace in 
order to protest the transfer of a planned nuclear- 
research facility from the area to Grenoble 
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The Miners’ Moscow Connection 





t has been a classic thaw. Ever since 
British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher proffered an olive branch to the 
Soviet Union over a year ago with the 
comment that “we have to live together on 
the same planet,” relations between Lon- 
don and Moscow have steadily improved. 
According to some, this détente not only 
has helped spur the renewal of U.S.-Soviet 
arms talks but has also produced diplo- 
matic rewards for Britain: on Dec. 15, Po- 
litburo Member Mikhail Gorbachev will 
lead a delegation to Britain. This will be 
followed next year by a visit from Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko. 
But there is another, darker side to 
current Anglo-Soviet relations that some 





Arthur Scargill leaving the Soviet embassy 
An effort to win greater support for the union. 





Britons see as crude interference in British 
affairs. Recently, an official of the Nation- 
al Union of Mineworkers announced that 
the Soviets have donated $1.3 million in 
cash, food and clothing to help the 
N.U.M. members continue their bloody 
nine-month-old strike. This follows 
a summer when more than 100 
mineworkers and their families were pro- 
vided with free vacations at a resort on the 
Black Sea. A week ago it was revealed that 
Arthur Scargill, the militantly Marxist 
leader of the miners, had made several se- 
cret visits to the Soviet embassy in Lon- 
don, apparently in an effort to win greater 
Soviet support. The Soviets, however, ap- 
pear to have stopped short of granting one 
Scargill request—to halt their coal and oil 
exports to Britain. 

With the miners slowly drifting back 
to work, Scargill is going to need lots of 
| help wherever he can find it. A month ago 
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Soviets offer food, cash and vacations to help fuel a strike 


| he turned to Libyan Strongman Muam- 








mar Gaddafi for aid—although, appar- 


| ently, none has yet been received—and he 


now appears to be seeking continued Sovi- 
et support. The Kremlin is not without 
sympathy for the miners’ leader: last year, 
while visiting Moscow, Scargill noted that 
the threat to world peace came from that 
“most dangerous duo, President Ray-Gun 
and the plutonium blond, Margaret 
Thatcher.” He also attacked the outlawed 
Polish trade union Solidarity as “an anti- 
socialist organization which desires the 
overthrow of a socialist state.” 

But whether or not fresh Soviet finan- 
cial help is forthcoming, the tide in the bit- 
ter coal strike is turning against the union. 
In the past three weeks, more than 13,000 
striking miners have quit the picket lines. 
Compared with the early days of the strike, 
when only 40,000 of the nation’s 189,000 
N.U.M. members were working, more 
than 63,000 are now back at their jobs, ac- 
cording to the government’s National Coal 
Board. Hundreds more are returning every 
day. “Follow me on the road to sanity,” 
urged John Cunningham, a longtime local 
officer of the N.U.M. in Northumberland, 
as he went back to work on Nov. 19, one of 
2,282 to do so that day. “These strike lead- 
ers are hell-bent on destruction.” 

At one level, the Soviet connection 
pleases the Thatcher government, provid- 
ing headlines in the press and questions in 
Parliament slanted against the miners. At 
the same time, however, it calls attention to 
a recent episode that London and Moscow 
would rather forget. At the end of October, 
eight days after Thatcher announced the 
Gorbachev visit, a Soviet trade union offi- 
cial appeared on the main Soviet evening 
TV news program Vremya to announce a 
total embargo of Soviet fuel exports to Brit- 
ain. Five days later the embargo was firmly 
denied by the Soviets, and it was passed off 
by British diplomats as a mistake by an 
overenthusiastic functionary. 

Both sides want to leave it at that. 
Even though Scargill claimed last week 
that the embargo was continuing, the 
Kremlin was noticeably silent on the sub- 
ject. Though Britain sees no possibility of 
a cutoff, it still wants no talk about any- 
thing that could threaten the large quanti- 
ties of Polish coal that it needs in order to 
help keep its power stations running this 
winter. And Moscow is highly sensitive to 
charges that it uses energy for blackmail. 
Embargo or no, the fact that the Soviets 
made the threat gives West European 
governments good reason to recall the 
Reagan Administration’s past warnings: 
that their increased dependency on Soviet 
natural gas makes them vulnerable to 
Moscow’s threats. —By Jay D. Palmer. 
Reported by Erik Amfitheatrof/Moscow and 
Arthur White/London 
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The Chancellor: taking a diplomatic breather 
WEST GERMANY 


Hitting the Road 


Kohl tries a change of scene 





he plea for special treatment came 

from a staunch conservative friend 
and West European ally, so President 
Reagan was happy to comply. He made a 
date in his appointment calendar, and this 
week the White House will roll out its best 
red carpet for West German Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl. The one-day working visit 
will be used by Kohl to fill Reagan in on 
the latest Franco-German efforts to pro- 
mote West European political unity and 
on Bonn’s views of East-West relations. 
But that does not fully explain the Chan- 
cellor's eagerness to become the first ma- 
jor West European leader to visit the Pres- 
ident since his re-election. Another Kohl 
motive: to get a breather from the so- 
called Flick affair, a 33-month probe into 
| alleged political payoffs that has become 
one of the worst political scandals in West 
German history. 

The name refers to Frie- 
drich Flick Industrieverwal- 
tung KGaA, a Disseldorf- 
based firm that is one of 
the world’s largest industrial 
holding companies. A $3.4 
billion concern, Flick has 
Substantial interests in steel, 
chemicals and banking. It is 
now run by Friedrich Karl 
Flick, 57, the youngest and 
only living son of Friedrich 
Flick, who began the busi- 
ness in 1915. 

In Bonn, the Flick group 
is known also for dispensing 
large amounts of under-the- 
table money to members of 
West Germany’s established 
political parties. In all, the 
company is said to have paid 
some $8.3 million during the 
1970s, some of it allegedly in 
return for political favors. 








The disclosure of those al- Industrialist Flick 
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leged payments, which began after a tax- 
related seizure of company documents in 
1981, is now reverberating through the 
West German political system, seriously 
undermining the effectiveness and perhaps 
the future of Kohl's coalition government. 

The toll of Flick victims has been 
growing steadily. In June, Kohl’s Eco- 
nomics Minister, Otto Graf Lambsdorff, 
resigned amid accusations that he had ac- 
cepted $50,000 in 1979 and 1980 in ex- 
change for allowing the Flick firm gener- 
ous tax writeoffs. Lambsdorff faces trial 
next January on criminal charges. In Oc- 
tober, Rainer Barzel, president of the Bun- 
destag and a senior member of Kohl’s 
Christian Democratic Union, also stepped 
down. The weekly Der Spiegel published a 
Bonn prosecutor’s report that the Flick 
company had paid more than $700,000 to 
a Frankfurt law firm, and that the firm 
had paid the same sum to Barzel. The 
prosecutor drew no connection between 
the two fees, but Der Spiegel concluded 
from the payments’ timing that the Flick 
group had decided to use Barzel, then 
chairman of the Christian Democratic 
Union, as a consultant in 1973 after he 
agreed to step down as party leader in fa- 
vor of Kohl. 

Early in November it was the Chan- 
cellor’s turn to feel the heat. During nearly 
seven hours of testimony before a 
special parliamentary committee, Kohl 
admitted that from 1977 to 1980, when he 


was leader of the opposition, a Flick exec- | 


utive had repeatedly come to his office to 
give him envelopes stuffed with cash. 
Kohl said that he had passed along all the 
money, which totaled $53,000, to the par- 
ty. The Chancellor nearly roared his deni- 
als to Bundestag Deputy Otto Schily, a 
member of the environmentalist Greens 
party, as Schily asked whether Kohl had 
ever inquired what one of the envelopes 
contained, or whether he had counted the 
money. Fumed Kohl: “I see no sense in 
these questions.” 

But the Chancellor could offer no 
,explanation for Flick rec- 
*ords showing that the firm 

had paid him more than 
$200,000 from 1974 to 1980. 
Nor could he explain other 
Flick documents indicating 
that Kohl had offered his 
party’s support for a mul- 
timillion-dollar tax break 
given to the company be- 
tween 1976 and 1980 by the 
Social Democratic govern- 
ment of former Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt. 

The payments, Kohl in- 
sisted, were “nothing unusu- 
al” because “all political par- 
ties have violated the law.” 
Indeed, West Germany’s 
stringent legislation govern- 
ing political parties, which 
was finally altered last year, 
virtually mandated subter- 
fuge in political financing. 
Under the old law, individ- 
uals and business firms were 








| overshadowed the Bundestag’s other pri- 





allowed only insignificant tax deductions 
for political donations. Furthermore, the 
country’s political parties were not classi- 
fied as tax-deductible beneficiaries for the 
purpose of such gifts. Accordingly, donors 
channeled money to recognized nonprofit 
organizations, such as charities, thus laun- 
dering funds that were then passed to the 
parties. The limits on tax-deductible politi- 
cal contributions have since been substan- 
tially raised, and political parties are now 
classified as tax-deductible organizations. 
Kohl's defense managed to slow some 
of the momentum of the Flick affair, but 
not much. After the Chancellor returns 
from Washington and a Dec. 3 summit 
meeting of West European leaders in 
Dublin, the special parliamentary com- 
mittee is expected to resume its cross-ex- 
amination of Franz-Josef Strauss, the 
Christian Social Union leader who is the 
Chancellor's major coalition partner. Last 
week Strauss angrily denounced the hear- 
ings as “a forum for political combat.” 
The latest public opinion polls show 
that Kohl’s coalition has only 47% sup- 
port among voters, compared with the 
55.7% it gained in the 1983 national elec- 
tions. The only winners so far in the scan- 
dal have been the idiosyncratic Greens, 
who have increased their popular support 
from 5.6% in 1983 to 11%, Some Kohl op- 
ponents are even predicting that the 
Chancellor may eventually be brought 
down by the Flick affair. That still seems 
highly unlikely. The important damage 
caused by the scandal so far is that it has 


orities and eroded public confidence in 
West Germany’s political institutions. 


Staying Home 


Genscher shows displeasure 





he three-day visit to Poland by West 

German Foreign Minister Hans-Die- 
trich Genscher was to be the first by a 
high-level West German diplomat since 
martial law was declared in December 
1981. But only hours before takeoff last 
week, a testy Genscher canceled his visit. 
One major reason: a Polish government 
suggestion that it would be inappropriate 
for Genscher to visit the grave of Father 
Jerzy Popieluszko, the Solidarity support- 
er who was murdered last month. In ad- 
dition, the Warsaw regime vetoed 
Genscher’s request to lay a wreath at the 
grave of a German soldier killed in World 
War II and refused to grant a visa for the 
visit to the correspondent of Bonn’s con- 
servative daily Die Welt. 

An embarrassment occurred two days 
before the planned visit when 192 tourists 
left the Polish cruise liner Stefan Batory in 
Hamburg; many of them immediately be- 
gan the quest for asylum. Their example 
was quickly followed. At week’s end West 
German authorities reported that an addi- 
tional 126 Poles had jumped ship from the 
ferry Rogalin when it docked in Tra- 
vemiinde, a town near the East German 
border. cy 
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The fact is, 

- PCjr runs over a 
ican of the most popular, current 
programs—many of them written for 
the IBM PC. 

You can choose from over 50 programs 
to make writing a breeze. 

Over 60 programs to help manage a 
home. 

Over 200 programs to help manage 
an office. 

Over 200 programs for entertainment. 

Over 300 programs for education. 

And a generous helping of programs 
to help you write your own programs. 

And if you'd like more, 









the new optional PCjr Memory Expansion 
Attachment gives you the power to run 
over a thousand additional programs. 
With PCr, you have access to one of 
the fastest-growing, most up-to-date 
libraries of software in the world today. 
So no matter what you do, it’s likely that 
there’s a program to help you do it better. 
Whether it’s flying through spreadsheets 
or flying through a 30-knot headwind. 
Touch down at an authorized IBM PCjr 
dealer or IBM Product Center and take a 
look at PCjr—now priced at less than 
$1,000 monitor not included. 
For the store nearest you, call 


1-800-IBM-PCJR. In Alaska and Hawaii, 
call 1-800-447-0890. 
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A distinguished author sees little hope for the future of the West 


odern democracy may be nothing | 


more than an “accident” whose time 
on the stage of world history is almost 
over. Its survival in the face of relentless 
Communist success is highly unlikely, and 
will be decided before the end of the cen- 
tury. The West will have no one but itself 
to blame for its demise. 

Those bleak observations are not the 
distilled fantasies of the Kremlin. They 
are the benchmarks of reality, accord- 
ing to Jean-Francois Revel, 
60, the distinguished jour- 
nalist, iconoclastic philoso- 
pher and persistent gadfly 
of French politics. In his 













Such attention is nothing new for 
| Revel, a literary editor and columnist for 
the newsmagazine L ‘Express and its edi- 
tor in chief from 1978 to 1981. His 1970 
book in praise of American freedom of 
dissent, Without Marx or Jesus, outraged 
| nationalistic French intellectuals of both 
| the left and right. In 1976 he created an- 
other furor with The Totalitarian Tempta- 
tion, a blistering condemnation of French 
Socialist tolerance of “vintage Stalinism.” 

In essence, How Democracies Perish 
takes up where Temptation left off. Revel 
now charges Western democracy as a 
whole with failing to recognize the reality 





Demosthenes among the Athenians: Journalist-Philosopher Revel in a Paris garden 


of Communist, particularly Soviet, expan- 


~ on - 





A football game in which the West disqualified itself from going beyond the 50-yard line. 


profoundly pessimistic view, the West is 
on the verge of losing its prolonged strug- 
gle for coexistence with Communism. But, 
Revel argues, “it’s the case that’s pessimis- 
tic, not the person stating it.” 

The inevitable defeat of Western de- 
mocracy is the subject of Revel’s newly 
translated work How Democracies Perish 
(Doubleday; $17.95), which sold 200,000 
copies after it was first published in France 
last year and remained on the bestseller 
list for 24 weeks. Historian Emmanuel Le 
Roy Ladurie compared the significance of 
Revel’s warnings about the Soviet Union 
to the alarms sounded by Demosthenes 
about the perils facing Athenian democra- 
cy. U.S. neoconservatives lauded publica- 
tion of a condensation in the monthly 
Commentary last June; U.S. Ambassador 
to the United Nations Jeane Kirkpatrick 
quoted from the work in her speech to 
the Republican National Convention. 





sion since 1917. According to Revel, 
Western “victories” in that struggle (the 
1948 Berlin airlift, Korea) have never 
been more than temporary impediments 
to Communist aggression; totalitarian 
achievements (the Berlin Wall, hegemony 
in Eastern Europe) have been permanent. 
As Revel puts it, “The confrontation be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the West 
{has} resembled a football game in which 
one of the teams, the West, disqualified it- 
self from going beyond the 50-yard line.” 

Revel then asks a disturbing question: 
“Could Communism’s expansionist strat- 
egy have succeeded so well unless the West 
was predisposed to succumb to it?” His an- 
swer: the success of Communism can be 
explained only because “the democracies 
themselves have adopted the Commu- 
nists’ image of the world and their per- 
spective on history.” 

Revel blames the one-sidedness of the 














contest on the nature of democratic plu- | 


ralism. “To totalitarianism, an opponent 
is by definition subversive,” he writes, 
while democracy “treats subversives as 
mere opponents for fear of betraying its 
principles.” The fundamental difference 
between the systems renders democracies 
inherently less capable than totalitarian 
regimes of defending themselves against 
internal enemies. That fact, he says, is 
ruthlessly exploited by the Soviets in their 
covert encouragement of global terrorism. 

Externally, Revel argues, pluralism 
engenders a far more fatal tendency: “De- 
mocracy tends to ignore, even deny, 
threats to its existence because it loathes 
doing what is needed to counter them.” In 
other words, democracy instinctively re- 
sorts to appeasement, usually justified as 
the encouragement of totalitarian “mod- 
erates” over “hard-liners.” A French 
diplomat shortly after Munich, Revel 
notes, described Hitler as caught between 


2| Goebbels and Himmler [hard] and 


Gé6ring [moderate]; Stalin wheedled con- 


| cessions out of the Roosevelt Administra- 





ion by warning that his liberal tenden- 


| cies were under attack in the Politburo. 


n much the same way, democracies view 

history with selective amnesia. “As 
things are now. . . only the West's failures, 
crimes and weaknesses deserve to be re- 
corded by history,” says Revel, while to- 
talitarian reality “is what Soviet leaders 
are preparing to do now” in the way of 
promised reforms or concessions. Memo- 
ries of capitalism’s Great Depression en- 
dure, while the deaths of millions during 
forced Soviet collectivization in the same 
period do not. Viet Nam remains fresh in 








the mind; the Marxist bloodbaths of Lieut. | 
Colonel Mengistu Haile Mariam in Ethio- | 


pia during the late 1970s do not. 

Finally, Revel points to the rise within 
Western democracies of an “industry of 
blame,” bent on fostering a one-sided no- 
tion of historical guilt. According to those 
who hold this view, everything that is bad, 
especially in the Third World, results from 
forces in the “rich” —meaning capitalist— 
democracies. Thus any Western attempt 
to resist Communist aggression, as in An- 
gola or Viet Nam, arouses intellectual con- 
fusion and paralysis. Says Revel: “There 
was a time when you were an imperialist if 
you invaded an alien territory and im- 
posed on independent peoples an author- 
ity they rejected. Today, you are an impe- 
rialist if you oppose such aggression.” 

Revel offers disappointingly few cures 
for democracy’s failing condition. Instead, 
he quotes Demosthenes’ advice to the 


Athenians: “Don’t do what you are doing | 


now.” Revel then tersely suggests “genuine 
détente,” which amounts to meeting the re- 
ality of the implacable contest with Com- 
munism. Such a posture would require, he 
admits, “almost total Western intellectual 
reconversion” and “unprecedented” coor- 
dination among the democracies. Small 
wonder, then, that he does not expect it to 
happen. — By George Russell 
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and air charge. Enthusiasts 
like precision 


About handling. 


Mustang SVO knows how 
to handle itself, Adjustable 
Koni® gas-filled shocks on a 
Quadra-Shock performance 


suspension give you flexible 


control. A Traction-Lok rear 
axle with a 3.73:1 drive ratio 





has a mean streak. It bites 
when cornered 

Below, on 16x7 alloy 
wheels: unidirectional 
Goodyear Gatorback high 
performance tires, The 
same tires that broke the 
95-g barrier in skidpad tests 
and for fade-resistant stop 
ping, power disc brakes on 
all four wheels. Enthusiasts 
like performance 


About value. 





The SVO is so completely 
equipped, you only need to 





make three decisions: Yes or 
no to leather seats and a 
sunroof. And which color 
But, because production of 
the SVO is limited, you 
need to make your decisions 
quickly. When they're gone, 
they're gone 

Mustang SVO. What the 
enthusiast wants, the enthu 
SIaSl Bets. 


*Based on SAE standard }-1349 


Have you driven a Ford... 
lately? 
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Lower Profile for “Mother-in-Law” 
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| New economic reforms bring reality to cities and factories 





_ planned, predictable economy to an 


sé ello. Banana? Change money?” 

That sales pitch, unusually di- 
rect for China, was routinely delivered last 
week by jeans-clad youths outside Pe- 
king’s Jianguo Hotel. The bananas, most- 
ly imported from Ecuador, were the ven- 
dors’ customary, and legal, merchandise. 
The offer to trade currency was neither 
normal nor legal—especially since the 
trade was 150 Chinese renminbi for 100 of 
the foreign-exchange certificates issued to 
non-Chinese that are officially val- 
ued at 1 to 1. 

Yet Chinese authorities seemed 
willing to let the money-changers 
operate. It was a further signal of [/. 
their determination to shift from a 


open one. That approach has had 
spectacular success in the country- 
side over the past two years. Last 
month delegates to the Third Ple- 
num of the Twelfth Central Com- 
mittee approved a 16,000-word res- 
olution put forward by Leader Deng 
Xiaoping extending many of the re- 
forms to the cities. As a result, the 
government-set prices that have al- 
lowed 200 million people to enjoy 
low rents ($3 to $5 monthly per fam- 
ily), inexpensive food, even cheap 
haircuts and public baths, at an an- 
nual cost of $55 billion, or about half 
the national budget, are being al- 
lowed to rise to more realistic levels. 
In addition, the government has in- 
augurated a new industrial-pricing 
system that should make Chinese 
factories more responsive to supply 
and demand. Although the propos- 
als had the unmistakable air of cap- 
italism about them, party ideo- 
logues took great pains to stress the 
differences between state owner- 
ship, which continues, and state 
management, which is supposed to 
improve under the new order. 
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..-and aU.S.-style sweatshirt, complete with misspelling 


bought a piano as an investment, though 
neither parents nor children could play it. 
A black market developed in railroad 
tickets, as speculators in Peking, Shang- 
hai, Canton and other cities snapped up 
tickets and resold them at higher prices. 
Although the government tolerates 
| Peking’s youthful money-changers, it 
cracked down on more flagrant specula- 
tors. The party newspaper People's Daily 


pointedly reported the fate of entrepre- | when West German Engineer Werner 







Street merchants in Peking: showing off apair of blue jeans . .. 
| ae | 
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Predictably, the announcement 
touched offa national wave of panic 
buying and hoarding. As soon as it be- 
came apparent that prices on 90% of the 
nation’s output would be allowed to float, 
such products as fish, milk and woolens ei- 
ther became more costly or vanished in 
some parts of China. Eggs, which had 
been in plentiful supply, disappeared from 
state-run stores; they remained available, 
but expensive, on the free market. 

Goods whose prices had not changed, 
like blankets, were suspiciously unavail- 
able in state-operated stores; shoppers 
complained that they had been removed 
from shelves in anticipation of price in- 
creases. To hedge against shortages or in- 
flation, many citizens withdrew their sav- 
ings to purchase such nonperishables as 
bicycles and textiles. One Peking family 


Toleration of mone. y-changers but crackdowns on speculators. 


neurs in Xian who had managed a quick 
$7,600 profit by gouging buyers of woolen 
blankets; the merchants were punished 
with heavy fines. Storeowners in Peking 
who had hiked prices on 14-in. color TV 
sets to make an extra $100 profit were 
fined and reprimanded publicly. “This ill 
wind of arbitrary price rises must be reso- 
lutely checked,” the paper insisted. 
Reforms on the factory floor are likely 
to be further reaching. Plant managers 
and local party secretaries have never had 
to worry about profits or costs. At least 
one facility in five has been operating in 
the red, with the government covering the 
costs of inefficiency and featherbedding. 
Now accountability will begin at the 


hn 
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local level. As a result, predicts Economic | tronic arcade 


Daily, the government's voice on econom- 
ic policy, 40% of factory bosses and 70% 
of party leaders in 3,000 enterprises might 
have to be replaced. It may not come to 
that, but as a demonstration of Deng’s 
intent, some unexpected shifts have 
already been announced. Two weeks ago 
the Shanghai municipal government ap- 
proved the start-up of 3M China, Ltd., a 
wholly owned subsidiary of U.S.-based 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., 
which will produce electric tape and con- 
nectors without Chinese partnership for 
the first time since 1949,* 

A more remarkable change occurred 
in the industrial city of Wuhan this month 


_Gerich was appointed director of a 
diesel-engine factory. He was the 
zfirst foreigner ever named to such a 
F management job since the Commu- 
nist victory in 1949. Asa consultant 
to the Wuhan plant, the West Ger- 
man had so impressed officials with 
a detailed critique of the factory's 
shortcomings that they voted to 
make him the manager. Gerich has 
already begun to carry out his own 
suggestions, including a rule that 
forbids newspaper reading on the 
job. He is also seeking to reduce his 
work force from 2,000 to 1,500, 
even while doubling production. “I 
firmly believe that the days when 
those who contribute much and 
. work hard have the same pay as 
= those who contribute little or even 

do not work at all should be fin- 

ished,” Gerich told his staff. 

That same ideal, despite its de- 
parture from ideology, has been 
stated more and more openly by of- 

| ficials in Peking since the reforms. 
They are also down-playing anoth- 
er Communist tenet, central control 
of factories. “In the past, we used to 
be a mother-in-law, and we relied 
on ‘patriarchal dignity’ to direct en- 
terprises,” says Deputy Premier 
Tian Jiyun. “Now we must get off 
our high horse and become just a 

( simple ‘attendant.’ ” 

To stir city people into accept- 
ing the new system and to forestall 
conservative party bosses from 
crippling it, Peking is pushing the Sichuan 
city of Chongqing, one of the largest me- 
tropolises in China, as a kind of municipal 
role model. Buying from whatever domes- 
tic or international markets they choose, 
Chongqing’s leaders in the past year have 
doubled business activity. If such reforms 
can succeed in Chongqing, the govern- 
ment seems to be saying, they can work 
anywhere in China. —By Spencer Davidson. 
Reported by David Aikman and Jaime A. 
FlorCruz/Peking 
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*Peking has also consented to let a Dallas-based 
firm called Leisure & Recreation Concepts, Inc., 
build a $1 million amusement park near the coastal 
town of Shantou to be named Dragon Lake, com- 
plete with Ferris wheels, swan boats and an elec- 
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eo Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


ULTRALIGHTS: 5 mg. “tar”, 0.4 mg. nicotine, 
~ FILTER 100's: 9 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine, av, per cigarette, FTC Report FEB. ‘84. 
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Great Taste 
with Low Tar. 
That's Success! “ANAC GE 





Cavalier 


On your way to the top, drive 
the car that’s already there. 


That piece of precision engineering below is a Cavalier Type 10. Part of a line of 
front-drive Chevrolets so right for today, they've rocketed right to the top of the sales 
charts* Propelled by two full liters of computer-monitored, electronically fuel-injected 
sophistication. 

Both close-ratio 5-speed and F41 Sport Suspension are available. Not to mention an 
electronically tuned, seek-and-scan stereo system with 5-band graphic equalizer. 

Buckle yourself into a new Cavalier Type 10. It’s time you showed the world exactly 
where you're headed. And at your Chevrolet dealer's, financing or leasing your new 
Cavalier is as easy as saying GMAC. 


* Based on Manufacturers’ Reported Retail Deliveries 1984 model year 


Ey Let's get it together... buckle up 
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For better pictures in any light, 
a flash of inspiration. 


Now the Polaroid 680 and 660 
Autofocus are among the world’s 
most enlightened cameras 

Because they have a Polaroid 
built-in flash which does things 
most other cameras can't 

To improve your pictures in ways Polaroid dual photo sens« 
other cameras don't 
For example: Conventional wisdom says 































And Polaroid's designed another 
new feature, a quick recharging 
strobe, which enables our flash to 
harge fast. Very fast. In just over 
3 seconds. So you don't miss pic 
tures between pictures 
w mechanism What's more, every pack of 
cabbie ater ita at Jefermine Polaroid film comes with a high- 

ae surge Polapulse battery for a pow 








Processes visible and infrare 








to use a flash only when there isn't light" to balance things out, automatically. erful flash you can count on 
enough natural light (How much of a touch is figured out by Polaroid has always looked for fresh 
But what about when there's too some very sophisticated electronics ideas to make picture-taking more 
much? Or it’s in the wrong place? inside the camera.) Instantly, you get a rewarding 
What about those back-lit after picture of people, not of silhouettes Instant photography was one of ther 
noons when the sun's so bright the Indoors, Polaroid has another bright Now there's yet another way to enjoy 
apertures on most Cameras get idea the benefits of Polaroid technology 
smaller (the same way your eyes To visibly improve flash pictures In a flash 








indoors, the Polaroid 600 LMS measures 
the amount of infrared light 
Well, the sun is never bright enough With an indoor flash, infrared light is 
to make the aperture squint on Polar much more predictable, enabling you to 
oid 600 System cameras with a built get more natural-looking people, more 
in flash consistently 
Our flash will always go off add 


unr 
ing just a touch of “front arol 
The wafer-thin Polapulse battery 


Fresh power in every film pack 








Reproduced from onginal unretouched conventional photograph 





With conventional cameras, without “fil- flash", backlighting Polaroid's inger 


ous “fill-flash 
Can turn people into silhouettes 









tem keeps people looking like 











people e about Pr fant photography and 
i picture r es, call 800-2 1384 between 8 arr 7 
5 pm Eastern 1 
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World Notes 





Bloodshed at a Peace 


The 158-acre area around the Kore- » 
an truce village of Panmunjom has been a 
haven from gunfire, if not from violence, 
since the 1953 Korean armistice. But that 
record was shattered last week by a 
shootout over a Soviet defector in the 
Joint Security Area. An American G.L., 
Michael Burgoyne, 20, of Portland, 
Mich., was wounded in the melee. A 
South Korean soldier and as many as 
three North Koreans were killed. 

The incident was sparked by Vasiliy 
Matuzok, 22, a Soviet tour guide on a 
group visit to the security area, who reportedly bolted toward a 
35-member United Nations security unit. Between 20 and 30 
North Korean soldiers crossed into U.N. territory while firing at 
the escapee, and the U.N. troops shot back. The defector was lat- 
er reported to be in the care of U.S. military authorities in Seoul, 
25 miles away. The incident cast a minor chill on a recent bur- 
geoning of good will between the two Koreas. Only days earlier, 
the famous bargaining table at Panmunjom had been the scene of 
warm grins and vigorous handshakes between North and South 
Koreans, as the two sides agreed to end an eleven-year freeze on 
talks aimed at reuniting divided Korean families. 


EL SALVADOR 
Hair Dye and a Shave 


Nearly four years ago, two gunmen walked into the dining 
room of the Sheraton Hotel in San Salvador and killed two 
American labor advisers as well as a key figure in El Salvador’s 
land-reform program. No one has yet been convicted of the mur- 
ders, but the two alleged gunmen are in custody awaiting trial. 
Last week, however, the Salvadoran Supreme Court dimmed 
hopes that at least one other man implicated in the crime will be 
tried. It threw out the case against Lieut. Rodolfo Isidro Lopez 
Sibrian, a Salvadoran army officer who was seen at the hotel 
that evening and allegedly ordered the two guardsmen to carry 
out the killings. The court's ruling was based in part on a wit- 
ness’s failure to identify Lopez Sibrian in 
a police lineup after Lopez Sibrian had 
been allowed to dye his red hair black 
and shave his mustache. 

The US. State Department reacted 
angrily. The US., it said, “can find no 
reasonable basis” for the court's decision. 
“We do not consider the matter closed.” 
Meanwhile, the violence goes on: the mu- 
tilated body of the Rev. Ernesto Fernan- 
‘4 dez Espino, 37, a leader of El Salvador’s 
Lutheran Church, was found last week in 
a village near San Miguel. 


BRITAIN 


Another Warning for UNESCO 


When the U.S. announced its intention late last year to with- 
draw from the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultur- 
al Organization at the end of 1984, many foreign diplomats dis- 


missed the move as Reagan Administration isolationism. Now it | 
looksasif the U.S. will not bealone afterall. Britain gave notice last | 


week that it will leave the Paris-based organization at the end of 
1985 ifcertain managementand budgetary reforms are not under- 








taken. The decision came after a Cabinet argument in which 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher and her Foreign Secretary, Sir 
Geoffrey Howe, insisted that Britain take a firmer stand against 
UNESCO’s financial mismanagementand anti-Western bias. Its di- 
rector-general, Senegal’s Amadou Mahtar M'Bow, has annoyed 
the USS. and Britain by, among other things, promoting a plan 
under which UNESCO would set standards for international news 


| reporting. Western news organizations believe that the scheme 


would lead to increased state control of the press. 

The Thatcher government denies that the announcement is 
the result of U.S. pressure. The Prime Minister, said a senior Brit- 
ish official, “has been fuming about this for monthsand didn’t need 
any prodding by anyone.” If both the U.S. and Britain pull out, 
UNESCO will lose nearly 30% of its annual operating budget. 


A Separatist Split-Up 


Sovereignty for Quebec was the rallying cry that helped carry 
Premier René Lévesque and his Parti Québécois to power eight 
years ago. When Lévesque declared last week that the goal of in- 
dependence had to give way to bread-and-butter issues, he split his 
party and possibly jeopardized his eight-seat majority in Quebec's 
provincial parliament. Five cabinet min- 
isters resigned, two legislators bolted, and 
half a dozen others threatened to quit the 
party. The defectors included Finance 
Minister Jacques Parizeau and Social Af- 
fairs Minister Camille Laurin, an author 
of the law that imposed French as Que- 
bec’s only official language. 

Lévesque felt he was adapting to reali- 
ty: voters rejected separatism in a 1980 ref- 
erendum, and polls show that only a small 
minority favor it now. Faced with sagging 
popularity, 12.9% unemployment and one René Lévesque 
of the highest tax rates in Canada, he want- 
ed to prepare for the provincial elections that must be held by spring 
1986 by focusing on economics and getting along with the popular 
new federal government of Prime Minister Brian Mulroney. Butata 
convention in June, the Parti Québécois had voted to make indepen- 
dence its main campaign issue. Abandoning that cherished goal, 
Parizeau said last week, would be “sterile and humiliating.” 


SEQUELS 


Backing Down on Flight 007 


Ever since a Soviet fighter plane shot down Korean Air Lines 
Flight 007 in September 1983, there have been numerous theories 
about the events that led to the attack. One explanation appeared 
last June in the British magazine Defence Attaché. According to 
the anonymous author, the U.S. accidentally triggered the trage- 
dy by using the airliner to gather intelligence about Soviet air de- 
fenses. The plane, the writer contended, intentionally flew over 
Soviet territory in order to test the country’s reflexes as the space 
shuttle Challenger and a U.S. Ferret-D electronic data-gathering 


| satellite observed from above. 


The article provoked a good deal of anger, particularly from 
KAL, which sued the magazine. The two sides reached a settle- 
ment in a British court last week under which Defence Attaché 
will print an apology and pay “substantial damages” to KAL. 
Further details of the settlement, including the amount to be paid 
to the airline, were not disclosed, but the South Korean govern- 
ment could not hide its pleasure. Calling the article “outrageously 
distorted,” an official declared, “We hope the court settlement 
will put an end to the seemingly endless speculations about unau- 
thorized missions of Flight 007.” 


——— 
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Banking Takes a Beating | 


The money industry comes under attack from customers, rivals and regulators 


merican bankers for decades op- 
erated by the 3-6-3 rule: pay de- 
positors 3% interest, lend money 
at 6% and tee off at the golf 
course by 3 p.m. They could afford to be 
that precise because federal and state laws 
Set the strict rules by which they operated 
and protected them from competitors. As 
a result, the power and prestige of bankers 
remained as secure as their vaults, while 
profits were steady and certain 
Suddenly, all that is gone. Bankers 
now face their most strenuous survival test 
since the Great Depression. Everywhere 
they turn, bankers are becoming mired in 
swamps of controversy and competition 
Consumers, who in the past accorded 
bankers blind trust, are rebelling against 
skyrocketing fees, poor service and imper- 
sonal treatment. Such marketing power- 
houses as Sears, Roebuck and Merrill 
Lynch are now financial bazaars that 
have attracted thousands of bank custom- 
ers with lucrative new services. As they 
became free of much federal regulation, 
| banks began engaging in suicidal price 
wars. Because of poor management, over- 
zealous lending and some bad luck, com- 
mercial bank profits have been battered. 
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The clearest example of the industry's 
chaos is the growing string of financial 
failures. Warns Economics Professor Les- 
ter Thurow of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology: “A threat to the soundness 
of our private banking system is an eco- 
nomic nightmare.” So far this year, 71 
banks have collapsed, compared with 48 
in all of 1983 and only ten in 1981. The 
latest failure was the First American 
Banking Co. (assets: $22.7 million) of 
Pendleton, Ore., whose office reopened 
last week as a branch of a competitor 
from a neighboring town. Government 
regulators have put more than 800 of the 
15,000 U.S. banks on their “problem list.” 
Officials keep the names on the list a se- 
cret to avoid alarming depositors and ag- 
gravating the situation. In the most dra- 
matic bank rescue to date, the Federal 
Government last summer pumped $4.5 
billion into Chicago’s Continental Illinois 
to save it from failure. 

American consumers are increasingly 
concerned about the safety of their money 
in the bank. In a poll taken in July for 
American Banker newspaper, 36% of the 
people surveyed said their confidence in 





polls, the percentage of Americans who 
profess a high degree of faith in bank- 
ers dropped from 60% in 1979 to 51% last 
year 

No doubt many consumers have been 
worried by a seemingly endless string of 
bad-news headlines about their banks. 
Says Val Adams, a marketing executive in 
Chicago: “The failures are just more proof 
that they don’t know what they're doing, 
and that’s kind of scary. I don’t mean I'm 
going to take my money out and put it un- 
der my mattress, but I am concerned.” 
Last week BankAmerica and First Chica- 
go, two of the nation’s largest institutions, 
said they were considering selling their 
landmark headquarters buildings. Rea- 
son: both banks must raise money to fulfill 
an order by federal regulators to build up 
their reserves against bad loans. Says 
First Chicago Chairman Barry Sullivan: 
“We're in a long-term competitive game. 
We've had some pretty good innings, and 
this is a bad inning.” 

U.S. bankers could once ignore con- 
sumers who lost confidence in their insti- 
tutions as a disgruntled minority; today | 





| top executives fret openly about the prob- 


banks had fallen. According to Gallup | 


lem. * "There i is nothing more important to 
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us than to restore the public’s faith,” says 
Samuel Armacost, president of San Fran- 
cisco’s BankAmerica (assets: $121 bil- 
lion). John McGillicuddy, chairman of 
New York’s Manufacturers Hanover ($73 
billion), concurs: “I think the confidence 
factor is the most serious issue we face 
We haven't lost it completely, but it has 
eroded seriously.” 

Many banking experts contend that 
the present woes are temporary. Says Jack 
Whittle, chairman of the financial con- 
sulting firm Whittle & Hanks: “Banking is 
going into the free-enterprise system out of 
a protected environment, and that is 
bound to shake up a whole lot of things.” 
The optimists believe that the financial in- 
dustry will fight its way out of today’s mo- 
rass and become stronger than ever 

Indeed, the outlines of a new, poten- 
tially stronger one are already emerging. 
Many timid, superprudent banks have 
been pushed to innovation and aggressive 
marketing. Says John Medlin, president 
of North Carolina’s Wachovia Bank ($8 
billion): “You find more risk taking, more 
motivation and more financial entrepre- 
neurship.” Notes Leonard Weil, president 
of California’s Mitsui Manufacturers 
Bank: ($1.7 billion): “Despite all the dark 
suits worn by its leaders, banking is a very 
| dynamic industry.” Bankers have rolled 
out dozens of new services ranging from 
discount-catalog shopping to home-equity 
accounts that allow consumers to write 
checks based on the value of their house 
or condominium 


n this atmosphere of frenetic competi- 

tion, however, many banks are mak- 

ing serious mistakes. Says Charles 

Zwick, chairman of Miami's South- 
east Banking Corp. ($9.2 billion): “Bank- 
ers are forced to take on new risks, and 
many of them are guessing wrong.” The 
business has become a high-wire act for 
managers, leaving them little room for er- 
ror. A study by the Arthur Andersen ac- 
counting firm estimates that the number 
of banks in the US. will drop from the 
present 15,000 to 9,600 by the end of the 
decade 

So far the turmoil has posed no signifi- 
cant risks for small depositors. When a 
bank collapses, the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation reimburses them for 
up to $100,000 on their lost accounts. As it 
happens, about 500 U.S. banking institu- 
tions carry no federal insurance, and 
many of their depositors could suffer in 
case of failure. Nonetheless, says John S 
Reed, chairman of New York’s Citicorp 
($145 billion), the largest U.S. banking 
company: “To the extent that we've had 
difficulties, the consumer has been very 
well protected.”” When Continental Illi- 
nois got into trouble, the Federal Govern- 
ment even guaranteed deposits of more 
than $100,000. Despite those pledges, ner- 
vous crowds often line up at teller win- 
dows and begin withdrawing their money 
when rumors start that a financial institu- 
tion is in trouble. 

Periods of turmoil are familiar in the 
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| history of banking. The big three banks of 








“We're in a long-term competitive game. We’ve had 


some pretty good innings, and this is a bad inning.” 
—Barry Sullivan, chairman of First Chicago 
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14th century Florence, the Bardi, Peruzzi 
and Acciaiuoli, wielded great power until 
they failed after Edward III of England 
and King Robert of Naples defaulted on 
their debts. The fall of Austria’s Credi- 
| tanstalt in 1931 led to financial panic 
around the world and made the Great 
Depression worse. America’s founding fa- 
thers put little faith in the stability of 
banks. Wrote Thomas Jefferson in 1816: 
“I sincerely believe that banking es- 
| tablishments are more dangerous than 
| standing armies.” Andrew Jackson, who 
never concealed his distrust of powerful 
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moneymen, told a group of them, “You 
are a den of vipers and thieves. I intend to 
rout you out.” 

Throughout most of American histo- 
ry, bank failures occurred with dismal 
regularity, and consumers had no protec- 
tion from them. Even in the booming | 
1920s, banks closed at the rate of about 
500 a year. The failure rate rose sharply 
during the four years following the 1929 
stock-market crash, when a total of 9,000 

| banks closed. With the entire financial 
system in shambles, President Franklin 
| Roosevelt in March 1933 closed all the | 











“T think the industry is perfectly capable of meeting the needs 


of society. We’re part of society, and we’re decent people.” 
—John Reed, chairman of Citicorp 
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nation’s banks for four days to quell the 


panic. Institutions declared sound by fed- | 


eral and state officials were reopened, 
and Congress began writing new banking 
laws. The resulting Glass-Steagall Act es- 
tablished the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation to guarantee the safety of 
savers’ money and banned banks from 
conducting the lucrative but risky busi- 
ness of underwriting securities. 

Bankers at the time vociferously ob- 
jected to federal regulation, but over the 
years they grew to enjoy the cozy protec- 
tion it afforded. The business, wrote Mar- 
tin Mayer in The Money Bazaars, became 
“a stuffy and oversocialized world, where 
lending officers got their jobs through 
family connections.” 

In 1963 Texas Democrat Wright Pat- 
man, then chairman of the House Bank- 
ing Committee, antagonized financiers 
when he said, “I think we should have 
more bank failures. The record of the last 
several years of almost no failures is to me 
a danger signal that we 
have gone too far in the 
direction of bank safety.” 
Big-city bankers bitterly 
opposed Patman’s novel 
ideas for allowing more 
competition. 

The financial world, 
though, soon began shift- 
ing underneath the bank- 
ers. Money-market mu- 
tual-fund accounts, for 
example, which were in- 
vented in 1971 by Wall 
Street Mavericks Bruce Bent and Henry 
Brown, offered interest rates of 8% or 
more at a time when passbook savings ac- 
counts at banks paid only 44%. In 1977 
Merrill Lynch jolted bankers with its 
Cash Management Account, which com- 
bined stock brokerage with savings and 
checking accounts. 

Consumers were initially reluctant to 
take their money out of traditional sav- 
ings accounts, but bankers were offer- 
ing such low rates that depositors soon 
came to realize they were missing out on 
substantial income. Before long, people 
began transferring cash from savings 
and checking accounts to money-market 
funds. Total deposits in those accounts 
jumped to $231 billion in 1982, when 
banks began winning some of it back by 
offering similar services. Says C. Todd 
| Conover, the Comptroller of the Curren- 
| cy, a top federal banking regulator: “The 











| es for customers. When 





public wants financial services, but it 
couldn’t care less whether it gets them 
from banks.” 

Over the past five years financial 
powerhouses, including Prudential-Bache 
and Shearson Lehman/American Ex- 
press, have become banks in everything 
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but name. Said Walter Wriston, former | 


Citicorp chairman: “The bank of the fu- 
ture already exists, and it’s called Merrill 
Lynch.” Three weeks ago, Equitable Life, 
the nation’s third-largest insurer, joined 
the parade by paying about $432 million 
to buy the Wall Street brokerage firm 
Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette. Even in- 
dustrial companies (General Electric, 
National Steel) and chain stores (K mart, 
Kroger) have plunged into consumer 
finance by buying banks or insurance 
companies. Thrift institutions too have 
moved in on commercial banks’ territory. 
Deregulation has enabled savings and 
loans to offer such services as check- 
ing accounts and commercial real estate 
loans, which in the past had been solely 
the province of banks. 

Many major bankers fear that by 
the end of the decade their toughest 
competitor will be Sears. The company 
has opened financial-service centers, 
where consumers can buy everything 
from fire insurance to stock options, in 
300 of its 805 stores. Last month Sears 
announced plans to buy Greenwood 
Trust bank in Delaware, which will be- 





come the nucleus of its financial net- | 


work. The Chicago-based retailer is also 
considering its own uni- 
versal credit card. It 


Sears stores and would 
be competition for Mas- 
terCard and VISA, which 
are issued by banks. 
Congress has given 
bankers some means to 
fight back. The Deposi- 
tory Institutions Dereg- 
ulatory and Monetary 
Control Act, passed in 
1980, has gradually abol- 


| ished the limits on interest that bankers 


can offer savers. Before that law, they 


| were restricted to paying a maximum rate 


of 5%%. Banks are trying to win back de- 
positors with accounts like Super NOW 
checking, which currently pays about 
7%. The money in those accounts has 
grown from zero in 1982 to $46 billion. 

Freedom has not been 
without its price. Since the 
new accounts offer attrac- 
live rates, consumers under- 
standably have been moving 
money out of low-interest 
passbook accounts into high- 
er-paying ones. Moreover, 
bankers have used their new 
freedom to offer whatever 
rates they want on most de- 
posits, while engaging in of- 
ten ruthless competitive bat- 
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money-market accounts were launched in 
1982, bankers in Atlanta staged a market- 
ing war that briefly pushed annual rates 
as high as 21%. New York City’s major 
banks engaged in a skirmish last summer 
that sent interest rates on certificates of 
deposit almost two percentage points over 
the national average of 114%. 

Those higher rates, as well as losses 
from bad loans, have put a big dent in 
bank profits. In this year’s third quarter, 
compared with 1983, Citicorp’s earnings 
fell 14%, Manufac- 
turers Hanover’s 23% 
and Chase Manhat- 
tan’s 38%. Some ex- 
perts fear that banks 










will be drawn into the same kind of pric- 
ing rivalries that led to bankruptcies in 
the deregulated airline industry. Says Al- 
bert Wojnilower, chief economist for the 


First Boston investment firm: “Banks 
can't be counted on to discipline them- 
selves. Deregulation gave the banks 
enough rope to kill themselves, and they 
almost have.” 

As a result of the fierce competition 
and lower earnings, the once benevolent 
face of consumer banking has changed. In 
the past, banks used some of their profits 
to subsidize services that were either giv- 
en away or priced below cost. Claiming 
that they can no longer afford such lar- 
gesse, bankers are pushing up the fees 





| they charge for overdrawn accounts or 





Stop-payment orders on checks. Com- 
plains Daryl Erdman, a supermarket 
owner in Rochester, Minn.: “I can’t think 
of anything my bank doesn’t charge for, 
including rolling coins and handling food 
stamps.” A survey by Sheshunoff & Co.,a | 
consulting firm, showed that 39% of U.S. 
banks boosted checking-account fees in 
1983, and 55% were planning to raise 
them this year. Explains Robert Guyton, 
president of Atlanta’s Bank South ($1.8 
billion): “We've got to make sure that 
all the services we offer are paid for by 
the customers who are using them.” Many 
banks, however, are charging more for 
some services than they actu- 
ally cost. A study by New 
York State officials conclud- 
ed that a bounced check costs 
the bank only about $6. Yet 
the 1,635 banks in the She- 
shunoff survey charge cus- 
tomers an average of $9.46 
for a returned check; some 
institutions ask $20 or more, 
and a few demand $30. 
Consultant Whittle be- 
lieves that banks should be 
allowed to set their own fees; 
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he also admits that the fi- 
nancial institutions face a 
bad public-image problem. 
Says he: “If you maintain a 
balance under $100, banks 
should charge you $10 a 
month. But if they do that, 
they'll be run out of town ona 
rail.” Indeed, the new fees 
have infuriated politicians 
and consumer advocates. 
They maintain that the 
charges usually hit individ- 
uals with $1,000 or less in 
their accounts, while wealthy 
depositors pay almost no fees 
and receive lavish services. 
Contends Stephen Brobeck, executive di- 
rector of the Consumer Federation of 
America: “We are witnessing an increas- 
ing denial of banking services to the poor. 
The trend is toward serving the rich and 
ignoring the rest.” 


egislators in several states are con- 

sidering laws that would require 

banks to provide a minimum level 

of service, much like utilities. One 
recent study showed that 58% of consum- 
ers believed the Government should re- 
quire banks to provide low-cost services 
for the poor. Bankers, however, view that 
as the next thing to socialism. “I think the 
industry is perfectly capable of meeting 
the needs of society,” says Citicorp’s 
Reed. “We're part of society, and we're 
decent people. I don’t honestly believe it’s 
necessary for the legislature to impose it- 
self in this process.” Some banks already 
offer so-called lifeline accounts with lim- 
ited services but lower fees. Manufactur- 
ers Hanover, for example, provides free 
savings accounts for customers under 18 
and waives fees on checking for retired 
persons. 

Rising fees are only one item on the 
consumer grievance list. Another com- 
plaint is banking’s continued use of the 
float on checks. While this is an old bank- 
ing practice, it seems particularly irritat- 
ing at a time when modern communica- 
tions make it possible for banks to 
transfer funds around the world in a mat- 
ter of seconds. Money deposited as checks 
can often be used by the customers only 
after holding periods that may range from 
two days to three weeks. During that hia- 
tus, the bank has, in effect, impounded 
the money since it receives credit for 
the check and earns interest on the 
funds. This angers bank customers and 
can impose hardships. Says Walter Dart- 
land, a Dade County, 
Fla., consumer advo- 
cate: “Students who 
get a check from their 
folks back in Iowa, for 
example, might have 
to wait two to three 
weeks before they can 
use the money. That 
puts them in a real 
bind.” 

Banks argue that 
the holding period is 
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a safety precaution; they 
must wait to be sure the 
check will not be returned. 
Bankers resist changing their 
policy for another reason: it 
is a big profit maker. If 
the float, for example, gave 
banks the use of $60 billion 
per day, at 10% interest it 
would earn them $6 billion a 
year. Because of consumer 
protests, New York’s state 
legislature last year passed a 
law forcing banks to credit 
depositors’ accounts within 
one to six business days, de- 
pending on the size and 
origin of the check. Checks larger than 
$2,500, though, are exempted from that 
requirement. 

As a result of these and other com- 
plaints, many consumers have come to re- 
gard bankers as greedy and impersonal. 
“T was treated rudely by several banks just 
in the course of having a checking ac- 
count,” says David Ohle of Lawrence, 
Kans., a writer and former English pro- 
fessor. “I never felt as 
though I was treated like a 
human being.” Says Rob- 
ert Wool, co-author of All 
You Need to Know About 
Banks: “The large banks 
are continually presenting 
themselves as human and 
warm and understanding. 
But the truth is that with 
very few exceptions, if you 
walk in and look for the 
same happy faces you saw 
in the TV ads, they usually 
aren't there.” 

When consumers say 
bankers are cold, they 
often focus their annoy- 
ance on the automatic- 
teller machine. Ironically, 
bankers installed the 24-hour ATMs partly 
for the benefit of customers, who have 
long complained about the inconvenience 
of bankers’ hours. Banks, of course, also 
put in ATMs because they hope to save 
money on them once the technology is 
perfected. The number of ATMs in the 
US. has grown from 1,935 a decade ago to 
48,118 at the end of last year. 

Developing and safeguarding the ma- 
chines has been no easy job. ATMs have 
been bombed by thieves, defaced by van- 
dals and, in one incident in New York 
City, filled with glue. “You can’t establish 
a relationship with a machine,” says Jo- 
anne Slaight, general 
counsel of the New 
York Public Interest 
Research Group. “An 
ATM can’t be a pillar 
of the community.” 
New York's Citicorp 
made a public rela- 
tions gaffe last year 
when it tried to force 
customers with less 
than $5,000 in their 
accounts to use an 














ATM rather than a human teller. The bank 
scrapped the plan after a storm of very 
human protests. 

Some bankers have attempted to give 
ATMS a little of the traditional banking 
qualities that experts call the “warm and 
friendlies.” One bank in New Jersey put a 
Santa Claus costume on its ATM during 
the Christmas season and a heart on it for 
Valentine’s Day. In response, customers 
have put get-well cards in its deposit slot 
when the machine breaks down. Custom- 
ers have improved the image of ATMs by 
using them as a place to meet new friends. 
Singles equipped with plastic cards and 
flashing smiles sometimes pick up dates 
as well as cash while in line at their neigh- 
borhood ATM. 

Turning a warmer shoulder to con- 
sumers might help banks and their im- 
age. But they face a much more difficult 
problem: what to do about bad loans. The 
troubles go back to the early 1970s when 
the banks, flush with deposits from oil- 
producing countries and bent on growth, 
began to take on high-risk borrowers and 
tended, as Federal Reserve Chairman 
Paul Volcker put it, “to 
push money out the door 
as fast as possible.” Some 
of the biggest of the bad 
loans were extended to 
Latin American countries 
(see box), but many were 
made at home. 

In such states as Iowa 
and Kansas, bankers are 
currently worried about 
agricultural loans. Farm- 
ers are hurting because of 
falling crop prices and 
land values. In September 
the seemingly robust First 
Chicago ($40.5 billion) 
stunned investors by pro- 
jecting a nearly $72 mil- 
lion third-quarter loss, 
blaming it partly on defaulted farm loans. 
“We're supposed to be having an econom- 
ic recovery,” says Reed Hoffman, presi- 
dent of Dickinson County Bank ($7.5 mil- 
lion) in Enterprise, Kans. “But it hasn't 
hit this part of the country. If things con- 
tinue the way they are, we'll see more 
farm bankruptcies, more nonperforming 
loans and more bank closings.” 

The farm troubles often turn bankers 
into unwilling villains, a role they play in 
a recent crop of mortgage-melodrama 
movies, including Country and Places in 
the Heart. One case of real-life tragedy oc- 
curred in September 1983 in southwestern 
Minnesota, where a farmer and his 18- 
year-old son decided to get even with a 
small-town bank that had foreclosed on 
their land. The father and son lured two 
bankers to the farm and then shot them to 
death. One farmer in Nebraska was killed 
last month in a shootout with police who 
were serving him papers for a bank trying 
to collect on a loan. 

Bankers got many of their current 
problems the old-fashioned way—they 
earned them. Says William Isaac, chair- 
man of the FDIC: “The common thread in 
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sduck decoy on his head. 
: Patterson's lending ideas 
=Wwere just as madcap; his 
department invested 80% 
of the bank’s lending port- 
folio in risky oil and gas 
ventures. Yet neither Pat- 


the industry's troubles is 
bad management. You 
can get away with a fair 
amount of poor manage- 
ment when the economy’s 
in good shape, but if the 
economy turns sour, as it 


l Me 
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did in 1981-82, your mis- terson’s antics nor his 
takes are magnified.” This business bravura aroused 
does not mean that all much concern among offi- 
bankers have turned into cials of major banks, who 
casino gamblers. “I don’t bought $2 billion of Penn 
think that bankers as a Square's loans. For large 
whole have become reck- banks that want their 
less,” says Carlos Arbo- business to grow in a 
leya, vice chairman of hurry, buying loans helps 
Barnett Bank of South ¢ =. : them add new customers 
Florida. “But there will al- A24- hour automatic teller: “You can’ t establish arelationship with a machine” with minimal effort. 


ways be a certain percent- 
age of wildcats.” 

In a business built largely on trust, a 
little wildness can be highly contagious 
Consider the case of William G. Patter- 
son, the highflying, unorthodox executive 
vice president of Oklahoma City’s Penn 


When Penn Square 
collapsed in July 1982, it blew the cover 
on the dubious management of more es- 
tablished banks. Penn Square's failure led 
directly to Continental Illinois’ near di- 
Saster two years later; it also cost Chase 
Manhattan, the third largest U.S. bank, 


dollar deals in restaurants during the 
early 1980s, he would sometimes regale 
out-of-town clients with such stunts as 
drinking beer out of his cowboy boot or 
stuffing a roast quail into his pocket. In 
his office at Penn Square, he would sport 





Square Bank. While negotiating million- 
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Cash with a Lot of Class 


N ot all bank customers are grousing about high fees, im- 
personal service or long teller lines. Wealthy depositors 
seldom experience any of those indignities. For them, bank- 
ing has become more convenient and financially rewarding 
than ever before. At the Manufacturers Hanover headquar- 
ters at 270 Park Avenue in New York City, customers with a 
net worth of more than $1 million carry out their transactions 
in an inner sanctum with dark paneled walls and deep-green 
carpeting. At least two officers familiar with the individual's 
finances are on hand so that the 
customer can borrow $500,000 
for, say, a vacation home with 
little more difficulty than a regu- 
lar depositor might have in cash- 
ing a check. When clients want to 
talk about long-range investment 
plans, officers meet them over 
lunch served by tuxedoed waiters 
in one of the bank’s private din- 
ing rooms. 

Never have well-to-do cus- 
tomers been so pampered by their 
banks. The reason is purely prof- 
it. Financial institutions make al- 
most all of their money on the 
richest 20% of their depositors 
because these depositors engage 
in the highest-value transactions 
Therefore, bankers have added a 





ears or a hollowed-out 





more than $200 million 





to letters of introduction for a foreign business deal. The 
moneyed customers of Manhattan’s U.S. Trust, which caters 
to a select 5,000 depositors, have been treated to private lec- 
tures on such subjects as Persian carpets and fine wine 
Banks are discreet in dealing with their superwealthy cli- 
entele, or “high-net-worth individuals,” as Manufacturers 
Hanover euphemistically calls them. At Bank of America’s 
Beverly Hills office, the private-banking lounge is tucked be- 
hind a door marked only by the number 403. A security guard 
shoos away the curious. Inside, the office is decorated with a 
Persian carpet, wing chairs and violet orchids. Says Richard 
Saalfeld, head of private banking: “We try for an interior look 
_ that’s a blend between a private 
ls residence and a law office.” 
lz Many special favors go far 
beyond the usual borders of 
banking. Customers at Houston's 
Medical Center Bank with at 
least $100,000 in their accounts 
are welcome to borrow the com- 
pany airplane, a six-passenger 
Navajo Chieftain. They are 
asked only to fill the gas tank. At 
a customer's request, the bank 
will dispatch its limousine or ar- 
range for theater tickets. The 
bank, which is situated at the 
Texas Medical Center, decided in 
1978 to devote itself entirely to 
doctors and other wealthy cus- 
tomers. Says Chairman Donald 
Neuenschwander: “You can’t be 








number of customized services 
and tastefully appointed offices 
with the hope of attracting more of these high rollers 
Marketing experts divide preferred customers into sever- 
al layers. Upscale depositors with accounts of $25,000 or 
more receive far better banking services than the majority of 
retail customers. New York’s Citibank provides them with 
money-management accounts, faster waiting lines and more 
personal attention. The best treatment, however, is reserved 
for the truly wealthy, the top 1% of customers who receive so- 
called private banking. At this level, officers will provide al- 
most any financial service imaginable, from stock brokerage 


U.S. Trust customers need not worry about long teller lines 


all things to all people. But I can 
be all things to the people I se- 
lect.” The bank deliberately discourages lower-income con- 
sumers by charging unusually high fees. Example: $30 for a 
bounced check. 

Spurning the middle class, however, could be a 
dangerous long-term strategy. Marilyn Barnewall, a Colora- 
do consultant who helped develop the concept of private 
banking, advises clients to maintain good relations with 
their mass-market depositors. After all, today’s struggling 
young professional intends to be tomorrow's high-net-worth 
individual. 
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Most of Continental Illinois’ troubles 
have been blamed on Roger Anderson, its 
ambitious chairman from 1973 until last 
April. Under Anderson, Continental was 
more interested in increasing its market 
share than in checking on the worthiness 
of borrowers. Result: a portfolio that in- 
cluded $2.3 billion in bad loans. At some 
other ailing banks, problems can be 
traced further down the organizational 
ladder. Inexperienced traders at Chase 
Manhattan lost some $285 million in 1982 
by lending U.S. Treasury bonds, notes 
and bills to Drysdale Government Securi- 
ties, a renegade Wall Street firm that had 
parlayed $5 million in capital into as 
much as $4 billion in holdings before it 
failed. The tiny company had bought se- 
curities in expectation that interest rates 
would go higher. When they did not, 
Drysdale lost its gamble. 


he fundamental reason that many 
banks face problems is that they 
were simply unprepared for the 
rapid growth and change they 
faced after deregulation. Says Southeast 


Banking’s Zwick: “There are not enough | 


good bankers to accommodate the prolif- 
eration of the industry. We've allocated 
the limited number of qualified people we 
have.” Some banks are now reaching out 
to consulting firms for expertise and 
training. Lawrence Darby, a former bank 
president, this year started a firm called 
Bankers Training & Consulting in St. 
Louis. One of its most successful educa- 
tional tools is a video called The Worst 
Loan I Ever Made. Actors in the video 
portray bankers who deliver admonitions 
like “If the crooks don’t get you, your 
friends will.” The film, which costs $375, 
has so far been shown to more than 6,000 
bankers. Says Darby: “There are more 
changes going on in banking than in Sili- 
con Valley. There is a tremendous 
amount of confusion out there.” 

The financial revolution is now giving 
birth to a new breed of banker, perhaps 
-best symbolized by Citicorp’s Reed, 45. 





parate enterprises.” At Citicorp, for ex- | 
ample, Jesse Fink, 27, who studied forest- 
| ry before receiving his M.B.A., heads the 
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in July 1933, customers crowded into Cleveland's Union Trust Bank to withdraw their money 











The boyish-looking chairman, who was 
appointed last June as Wriston’s succes- 
sor, is a consumer-banking specialist with 
an affinity for long-shot risks. Reed’s hits 
and misses during his career have both 
been spectacular. In 1980 and 1981 he 
showered the country with 26 million let- 
ters inviting consumers to apply for Visa 
cards. Many of them fell into the wallets 
of poor credit risks, and Citicorp rang up 
some $75 million in bad debts. Nonethe- 
less, Reed’s bold push into consumer 
banking, which included blanketing New 
York City with ATMs, was ultimately suc- 
cessful. The bank’s consumer division 
went from a loss of $79 million in 1980 to 
a profit of $202 million last year. 

The new bankers often do not fit the 
button-down mold traditionally associat- 
ed with high finance. Says Donald Waite, 
a director of the management consulting 


| firm of McKinsey & Co.: “Bankers are no 


longer bankers. They are a whole lot of 
different things, and above all they are 
managers who can handle a group of dis- 


" 
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| company’s direct-mail program. Says he: 


“This organization is not very age con- 
scious. You can get a lot of responsibil- 
ity quickly.” Says Vice President Jennie 
Schreder, 31, who used to conduct bio- 
physics research and now manages the 
development of new products for Citi- 
corp: “It’s up to each person to make 
things work, so you have to be an 
entrepreneur.” 

Probably the trickiest aspect of man- 
aging a bank today is attracting a stable 
base of deposits. Loans are generally still 
made for long terms, but deposits have 


| become increasingly short term and vola- 


tile. Many large banks, particularly those 
with ambitious lending policies, have 
grown dangerously dependent on the so- 
called hot-money deposits of pension 
funds, foreign corporations and other 
institutions. 

The problem is that hot money knows 
no loyalty. At the first hint of trouble, ru- 
mored or real, these depositors tend to 





yank their funds. Says William Ogden, 
who was installed by Government regula- | 
tors in July as chairman of Continental Il- 
linois: “A modern run on a bank doesn’t 
show up in lines at the teller windows, but | 
in an increasing erosion of its capacity to 
| purchase large blocks of funds in money 
markets.” To ward off such electronic 
panics, many banks have tried to widen 
their deposit base to include a larger num- 
ber of savers and to court better relations 
with big depositors. 

As bankers try to diversify into new fi- 
nancial services, in order to compete with 
Sears, Merrill Lynch and the other money 
bazaars, they are pushing boldly into once 
forbidden fields, including insurance, 
stock brokerage and interstate banking. 
Congress has been slow in passing legisla- 
tion that would control entry into these 
financiers have gone ahead on 
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In the movie Places in the Heart, a banker advises a widow to sell her farm to pay off a mortgage 





“If you walk in and look for the happy faces you saw in TV ads, they usually aren't there.” 
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their own. Says C. Robert Brenton, for- 
mer president of the American Bankers 
Association: “The Government has no vi- 
sion for the evolution of the financial- 
services system in this country. We are 
quickly putting together a jerry-built fi- 
nancial structure, which includes flaws 
that work against the best interest of the 
public.” Citicorp, for instance, plans to of- 
fer insurance by mail from offices located 
in South Dakota, the only state that al- 
lows banks to enter that field. BankAmer- 
ica and others also sell stocks 
through discount brokers, which is 
legal as long as they offer no invest- 
ment advice directly in connection 
with the trade. The FDIC last week 
set rules so that 9,300 state-chartered 
banks can buy and sell corporate se- 
curities for their customers, 


espite the 1927 Pepper- 

McFadden Act and many 

similar state laws that forbid 

banks to set up branch offices 
outside their home state, major insti- 
tutions have exploited technicalities 
to spread like kudzu across the land- 
scape. Citicorp now operates 980 of- 
fices in 41 states. Comptroller of the 
Currency Conover gave the move- 
ment a boost this month by approving 
permits for 83 so-called nonbank 
| banks. These are institutions that can 
| take deposits and provide all other fi- 
nancial services except making com- 
mercial loans. Banks have also tried to 
boost their share of the mortgage mar- 
ket by acquiring thrift institutions, 
the traditional source of home loans. 
Last January Citicorp, for example, 
bought Chicago's troubled First Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan ($4 billion) and 
Miami's New Biscayne Federal Sav- 
ings ($1.9 billion) 

The trend toward national banks 
worries people both inside and 
outside the industry. Says Rhode 
Island Democrat Fernand St Ger- 
main, chairman of the House Bank- 
ing Committee: “Deregulation poses 
the greatest threat to the continued 
existence of a network of small and 





medium-size community banks. The Anew videotape teaches loan officers how to spot bad risks 


claims [by the large banks] that de- 
regulation is as good as ice cream and ap- 
ple pie are beginning to wear thin.”” Don- 
ald Nutt, president of Baldwin State Bank 
($25 million) in Baldwin City, Kans., frets 
about depersonalization. Says Nutt: “It’s 
easy for the big banks to lose the human 
touch. If I’m here at 5 p.m. and a custom- 
er taps on my office window, he knows I'll 
let him in, even though we close at 3.” 
Many small businesses fear that 
branches of big chains will take local sav- 
ings deposits but not lend them back to 
firms in the community. “In rural Minne- 
sota, many banks lend money on a hand- 
shake,” says Daryl Erdman, the Minneso- 
ta supermarket owner. “Even if a guy’s 
financial statement is a mess, the banker 


knows he’s good for it. What happens if | 
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Chase Manhattan puts a brand-new East 
Coast M.B.A. in here?” 

Many regional banks like M & T of 
Buffalo hope to kindle customer loyalty 
by offering some of the personal touches 
that most big-city institutions have left 
behind. In the summer and fall, M & T 
stages daily concerts and fashion shows in 
a downtown plaza across from its main of- 
fice. One M & T teller at a drive-up win- 
dow hands out dog biscuits to customers 
with pets in their cars. The bank tries to 


1 slept with the Nights on. 
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make elderly customers feel at home by 
serving coffee and doughnuts and provid- 
ing low-cost checking accounts with reas- 
suring names like Worry Free and Pay as 
You Go. 

The final responsibility for insuring 
the stability of the American banking sys- 
tem rests with federal regulators. As the 
industry's troubles have increased, regula- 
tors have begun cracking down harder. 
They are beginning to expect the unex- 
pected. Says James Boland, deputy comp- 
troller of the currency: “It’s always the 
dog you don’t see that bites you. We're not 
out of trouble yet because banks always 
tend to lag behind the economy.” The 
comptroller’s office is now examining the 
books of large banks two or three times a 








year, instead of just once. As a further in- 
centive for prudence, the FDIC’s Isaac has 
proposed that the premiums banks pay to 
the agency for deposit insurance should 
increase according to the proportion of 
their loans that are risky. 

Nonetheless, some experts question 
the ability of regulators to keep up with 
the field they are supposed to be watch- 
ing. Concedes a former FDIC official: 
“Getting good people and keeping them 
is very hard to do. They really are not 
compensated very well for their tal- 
ents.” The problem ismade tougher 
because responsibility for oversee- 
ing the country’s banks isshared by 
six federal and 50 state agencies. 

The recent string of bank fail- 
ures has raised worries about 
whether the $17 billion in the 


protect the banking system and de- 
positors. Officials contend that the 
regulators have enough money to 
get the job done. Says FDIC Chair- 
man Isaac: “We have the capacity, 
along with the Federal Reserve, to 
deal with any scenario you can 
imagine.” Some bankers have al- 
ready made strategic changes that 
may help keep them profitable in 
an increasingly competitive market- 
place. Says Manufacturers’ McGilli- 
cuddy: “When people say the bank- 
ing industry hasn't responded, it 
just doesn’t square with the facts.” 
Several banks have cautiously nar- 
rowed their focus. Manhattan's 
Bankers Trust ($40 billion), for ex- 
ample, has become one of the most 
profitable large U.S. banks by dra- 
matically curtailing its consumer 
business in order to devote itself to 
merchant banking, a step that in- 
volved shedding more than 100 of its 
branches. Ben Love, chairman of 
Houston’s Texas Commerce Banc- 
shares ($20 billion), saved his bank 
from the Southwest's energy-lending 
disaster by holding firmly to a highly 
cautious lending policy: all major 
loans require unanimous approval 
from a committee of 14 senior bank 
officials. BankAmerica, whose prof- 
its have been pummeled in the past 
three years, formed a Retail Action 
Team, dubbed RAT, to cut back the com- 
pany’s overgrown branch system. The 
bank plans to close at least 121 of its 1,071 
branch offices this year, despite angry 
complaints from customers. 

A bank’s most important asset is not 
the cash in its vaults, but its customers’ 
confidence. In the past few hectic 
months, some bankers have made heavy 
withdrawals from their confidence ac- 
counts. Financial leaders must now show 
that they can use their freedom from reg- 
ulation to rebuild a strong and stable 
banking system. —By Stephen Koepp. 
Reported by William Blaylock/San Francisco, 
Christopher Redman/Washington and Adam 
Zagorin/New York 








FDIC’s insurance fund is enough to | 
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Jumbo Loans, Jumbo Risks 


O f all the troubles threatening American bankers, none is 
more controversial or potentially explosive than their 
overseas loans. Foreign borrowers, mostly governments and 
companies, owe U.S. banks about $350 billion. The most dan- 
gerous loans are to such economically ailing Latin American 
nations as Mexico, Brazil and Argentina, which collectively 
owe US. banks $59 billion and have barely managed to avoid 
default over the past two years. 

This foreign debt is owed primarily to nine major institu- 
tions: BankAmerica in San Francisco, First Chicago and 
Continental Illinois in Chicago, and Citicorp, Chemical, 
Chase Manhattan, Manufacturers Hanover, Morgan Guar- 
anty and Bankers Trust in New York City. Together they 
have $54 billion on loan to Latin America and the Caribbe- 
an. That represents a disturbing 157% of the banks’ cap- 
ital, which is the portion of their assets that be- 
longs to the institutions themselves and their 
shareholders, rather than depositors. In a 
more limited way, dozens of regional 
banks, including Milwaukee’s First 
Wisconsin Corp., National Bank of 
Detroit and Bank of Boston, 
have strayed into the foreign- 
loan field. First Wisconsin, 
for example, has loaned 
Argentina $70 million, 
which amounts to 22% 
of the bank’s capital. 

These impres- 
sive numbers raise 
questions in the 
minds of worried de- 
positors: Howcoulda ; 
Citicorp, much less a 
First Wisconsin, be- * 
come so deeply in- 
volved in question- 
able foreign lending? Who is to blame? Why did Government 
regulators not keep the loans from getting out of hand? 

Surprisingly, bank loans to foreign governments were al- 
most nonexistent until a decade ago. But the 350% rise in oil 
prices in 1973 and 1974, from $2.59 per bbl. of Arabian light 
to $11.65, changed the face of world finance. In the new era 
of costly energy, scores of countries, not all of them in the 
Third World, were too strapped to pay their imported-oil 
bills. At the same time, Western banks suddenly received a 
rush of deposits from oil-producing nations. It seemed only 
logical, even humane, that the banks should recycle petro- 
dollars from the rich to the needy 

Some bankers were initially hesitant. Lawrence Brai- 
nard, a former vice president of Chase Manhattan, remem- 
bers the day that the bank first faced the issue: “In early 
1974 I joined a small group of senior bankers discussing a re- 
quest by Denmark for a balance of payments credit. The key 
question in the meeting was whether private commercial 
banks had any business making unsecured loans to sover- 
eign borrowers [governments]. After much soul searching, 
we turned down the request.” Next day, however, a compet- 
itor stepped in to make the loan. “Within several months,” 
recalls Brainard, “the resistance of my banking colleagues to 
sovereign lending gave way.” 

Once the dam cracked, it crumbled, and the flood was on 
It became an everyday event for one or two lead banks in the 
U.S. or Western Europe to round up dozens of partners by 
telephone to put together so-called jumbo syndicates for loans 
to developing countries. Some bankers were so afraid of miss- 
ing out that during lunch hours they even empowered their 
secretaries to promise $5 million or $10 million as part of any 




















billion-dollar loan package for Brazil or Mexico. To seal and 
celebrate big deals, bankers staged signing ceremonies, com- 
plete with champagne and caviar, in opulent settings, some- 
times a British castle or a mansion in Newport, R.1. 

The banks’ foreign-loan officers, many of whom were 
M.B.A:s in their mid-twenties, became accustomed to royal 
treatment in capitals throughout the developing world. In a 
Harper's magazine article last year, S.C. Gwynne, a former 
loan officer for a “medium-size Midwestern bank,” de- 
scribed a 1978 visit to Manila, where he met with representa- 
tives of a Philippine construction company with connections 
to the government of President Ferdinand Marcos. After be- 
ing whisked through customs, Gwynne found a red Jaguar 
and a pretty 20-year-old woman at his disposal. “The girl 
was unexpected,” he wrote. “Bangkok Bank gave me a silver 
Lincoln but no girl.” After returning home, Gwynne, at the 
urging of his superiors, arranged for his bank to give a $10 
million loan to the Philippine company, which later 
failed to meet its payments. 

Banks argue that their foreign loans 
were encouraged by officials at the 
U.S. Treasury and Federal Reserve 
Board. They feared that develop- 
ing countries would become 
economically and political- 
_ ly unstable if credit was 
denied. In 1976 Arthur 
Burns, chairman of 
the Federal Reserve, 
began cautioning 
bankers that they 
might be lending too 
2 much overseas, but 
she did nothing to 
©curb the loans. For 
=the most part, they 
signored the warn- 
€ ing. Financiers were 
2 confident that coun- 
tries like Mexico, 
with its oil reserves, and Brazil, with abundant mineral re- 
sources, were good credit risks. Recalls a former Chase 
Manhattan banker in Asia: “The world beckoned, and there 
was a strong feeling that we were laying the foundations of 
the American century.” 

That feeling faded fast in August 1982, when Mexico's 
close call with default dramatized how unsteady the interna- 
tional debt structure had become. Since then, bankers have 
tightened their purse strings. In the first half of this year, 
U.S. banks managed to reduce the amount of their foreign 
loans by $9.4 billion, to $350 billion, by refusing to renew 
some credits 

Most of the cutbacks have come from regional banks 
that can afford to pull out because their stakes are small 
The bigger banks, by contrast, are in so deep that they have 
no choice but to keep on lending. If they were to demand re- 
payment, the economies of Latin America would deteriorate 
and defaults might result. Rimmer de Vries, chief interna- 
ional economist at Morgan Guaranty, projects that U.S. 
bank loans to developing countries will rise by about 5% an- 
nually during the next few years 

For the moment, the world economic recovery has im- 
proved the financial prospects of debtor nations by helping 
them boost exports. In addition, falling interest rates and in- 
creased aid from the International Monetary Fund have 
eased their debt burdens. But no one is convinced that the 
foreign-loan problem has been solved. Bankers recognize 
that an upsurge in interest rates or a U.S. recession could ig- 
nite the debt troubles once again —By Charles P. Alexander. 
Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington and Frederick Ungeheuer/ 
New York 
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His deft political moves 
| have made him one of the most 
valuable players in the Repub- 
lican Party, but last week U.S. 
Congressman Jack Kemp, 49, 
| was back on his home turf in 
Buffalo to attend the retire- 
ment ceremony of No. 15, 
which the former Bills quarter- 
back wore when he led the 
team to consecutive A.FL. 
championships in 1964 and 
1965. After his name was add- 
ed to 0.J. Simpson's (No. 32) on 
Rich Stadium’s Wall of Fame, 
Kemp donned his old jersey 
and watched his team end a 
13-game losing streak by up- 
setting the first-place Dallas 
Cowboys, 14-3. “That’s the last 
time I'll put it on in public,” 
said Kemp. “I’m just a father 
and a fan now.” 


Jack LaLanne built his 
brawny business of spas and 
health products by preaching 
that “anything is possible 
through mind and body condi- 
tioning.” Last week, to cele- 
brate his 70th birthday in 
Long Beach, Calif., he put on 
what must be the definitive 
proof of the power of positive 
thinking. As a crowd of 
onlookers sang Row, Row, 
Row Your Boat, LaLanne, 
with his hands and feet 
bound, swam a mile through 
the city’s harbor while tow- 
ing 70 rowboats, each with 
| at least one person inside. 





The feat took 2% hours, but | 


the triumphant human tug 


| emerged from the water say- 
ing that he had fulfilled “the 


dream of a lifetime.” 
a 


As the founder of Investors 
Overseas Services nearly three 
decades ago, Bemie Cornfeld 
presided over a §2 billion fi- 
nancial empire that spanned 
the globe. Enter Robert Vesco, 





who in 1971 managed to gain | 


control of the company before 
| being charged by the Securities 
| and Exchange Commission 
with looting IOS of $224 mil- 
lion. Now Cornfeld, 57, has re- 
surfaced with his own vitamin 
company, called Better Living 
Enterprises. The vitamins, he 
claims, will help poor sleepers 
| and the overweight and even 
boost people's sex drives. Wav- 
ing away suggestions that the 








Picture of health: Cornfeld with vitamins at his Beverly Hills home 
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virtues of his vitamins might 
be just a bit overstated, Corn- 
feld predicts, “Some may have 
doubts until they’ve tried it. 
But once they've tried it, they'll 
be hooked.” 


The small gathering at the 
Western White House in Santa 
Barbara included three of the 
President's children, Ron, Mau- 
reen and Patti, and his brother 
Neil Reagan. But as the Reagans 
celebrated with a traditional 
Thanksgiving meal last week, 
Michael Reagan, 39, was react- 
ing to some remarks made toa 
syndicated columnist by his 
stepmother Nancy, who said 
that there has been “an es- 
trangement” between Michael 
and his father for the past three 
years. In Omaha, where he was 
celebrating Thanksgiving with 
his in-laws, Michael denied 
any estrangement. Noting that 
he and his wife “have the on- 
ly two grandchildren of the 
President,” Michael, who was 
adopted during the President's 
first marriage, to Actress Jane 
Wyman, said of Nancy, “Maybe 
she’s jealous.” 


Barbra Streisand’s 1983 film 


adaptation of his short story 
Yentl, the Yeshiva Boy, pro- 
duced a Hollywood extrava- 
ganza so removed from the 


| original that he still finds the 


whole subject extremely pain- 


| ful. But that setback didn’t 


Fit to be tied: LaLanne shows he’s still in the swim at Long Beach, Calif. 
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dissuade Isaac Bashevis Singer, | 
80, from launching two new 
plays off-Broadway. A Play for | 
the Devil is currently running 
in Yiddish at the Folksbiene 
Theater, and a dramatic adap- 
tation of his story Shiemiel, the 
First just closed at the Jew- | 
ish Repertory Theater. Singer, 

who won the 1978 Nobel Prize 

for Literature, has no illu- 

sions about the differences be- 

tween drama and literature, | 
| however. “I don’t feel as expe- 
rienced as a playwright as lam 
at writing stories,” he admits. 
“Still, it’s never too late to 
| try.” —By Guy D. Garcia 
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Singer on the set of Shiemiel 
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For CBS Chairman Thomas Wyman, the spin-off presented “a rare opportunity” 





Selling Off a Magazine Empire 


CBS and Rupert Murdoch divide the Ziff-Davis publications 


hen William Ziff put 24 profitable 
periodicals on the block last month, 
there was no shortage of eager bidders 
Ziff-Davis, a subsidiary of the Ziff Corp., 
was Offering for sale twelve consumer 
magazines and twelve technical and travel 
publications, most of them leaders in their 
markets. Among those interested were the 
New York Times Co., Time Inc., Hearst, 
CBS and ABC. The massive sell-off was 
accomplished in just 24 hours last week, 
when CBS purchased the consumer group 
for $362.5 million, and Australian Press 
Lord Rupert Murdoch bought the trade 
publications for $350 million. Although 
the cash may have sounded middling by 
the standards of current Wall Street corpo- 
rate transactions, the sales ranked as the 
biggest and second-biggest deals in maga- 
zine history. Said Smith, Barney Analyst 
Edward Atorino: “Ziff got much more for 
his magazines than anyone thought he 
would, In terms of getting the best price 
possible, Ziff is clearly the winner.” 

Many other industry observers felt, 
however, that the buyers were as fortu- 
nate as the seller. Since the Ziff magazines 
are among the most lucrative in publish- 
ing (each of the two groups had annual 
profits of some $32 million last year), the 
impact of the acquisitions will be dramat- 
ic for both purchasers 

For CBS, the Ziff publications (Back- 
packer, Boating, Car and Driver, Cycle, 
Flying, Modern Bride, Popular Photogra- 
phy, Skiing, Skiing Trade News, Stereo Re- 
view, The Runner and Yachting) are a 
windfall. In one stroke, CBS added a dozen 


| established moneymakers with a com- | 


bined circulation of an estimated 4.7 mil- 
lion to its publishing operation. The 
company already owned eleven titles, in- 
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cluding the Sunday newspaper supple- 
ment Family Weekly (circ. 13 million), 
Woman's Day (circ. 6.9 million), Field & 
Stream (circ. 2 million) and Mechanix Il- 
lustrated (circ. 1.6 million). Ziff called CBS 
“a great new home” for his magazines. A 
delighted CBS Chairman Thomas Wy- 
man, who helped engineer the deal, de- 
scribed it as “a rare opportunity to acquire 
a very successful, well-managed business.” 

One immediate advantage of the pur- 
chase is that CBS will be able to offer ad- 
vertisers more enticing combinations of 
readers. A common practice in advertis- 
ing is to buy space in a number of a pub- 
lisher’s magazines. The advertising rate is 


Publisher Murdoch in his New York office with some of his new holdings 
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lower than it would be if space were 
bought in one publication at a time, the 
advertiser reaches a broader audience 
with similar interests, and the publisher is 
able to use the range of his titles to in- 
crease ad pages across the board. Some 
areas of overlap at CBS resulted from the 
acquisition. Ziff's Cycle and CBS’s Cycle 
World, for instance, are the two leading 
motorcycle magazines; Ziffs Car and 
Driver appeals to many of the same read- 
ers as CBS's Road & Track; Ziff's Stereo 
| Review and CBS's Audio are rivals, as are 
Popular Photography (Ziff) and American 
Photographer (CBS). Nevertheless, CBS 
said none of these publications would be 
dropped. The move to beef up the CBS 
publishing division follows the company’s 
recent decision to shut down such video 
ventures as a cultural cable network, a 
videodisk operation and a direct satellite 
broadcast operation that suffered estimat- 
ed aggregate losses of $100 million over 
three years 

Rupert Murdoch’s purchase repre- 
sents a great leap forward for his fledgling 
magazine interests. News Corp., Mur- 





doch’s $1.6 billion Australia-based pub- | 


lishing empire, is dominated by a string of 
newspapers that now extends across three 
continents and includes the Times of Lon- 
don, the Boston Herald, the New York 
Post and the Chicago Sun-Times, which 
was acquired last year for $100 million 
With the exception of the Times, Mur- 
doch’s brand of journalism is frequently 
pugnacious, sensational and strident 
Until now, Murdoch’s only nondailies 
in the U.S. were the trendy once-a-week 
New York (circ. 422,819), the monthly 
New Woman (1.3 million), and two week- 
ly tabloids, the gossipy Star (3.8 million) 
and New York City’s Village Voice 
(160,929). His new venture into the maga- 
| zine business brings him narrow-focus 





Nearly every major publisher was interested when Ziff said he was ready to sell 
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Because your 
Christmas list is filled 
with the names of people who make 
your life warmer, richer and more 
interesting, they deserve the best 
you can give. And the best is TIME. 
TIME Magazine is as individual as 
the people you send it to. As 
appealing as their special interests, 
curiosity, and understanding. TIME. 
It's more than a news wrap-up. It’s a 
weekly perspective. 


FOR ALL THE PEOPLE IN 
YOUR LIFE WHO DESERVE THE BEST. 


When you order gifts of TIME 
this year (or renew last year’s gifts), 
we'll send you—entirely free—TIME 
colorful gift cards and handsome 
1985 Pocket Diaries by Letts of 
London to announce each of your 
gifts. 
IT’S ECONOMICAL 
TO GIVE TIME, 

Enjoy our special low holiday 

gift rates: a full year of TIME is 






just $39 when you give one gift. 
(You save more than $12 off the 
regular subscription rate.) Give two 
or more gifts for only $35 each. To 
order, complete and mail the gift 
order form bound into this issue. Or 
call, toll-free, 1-800-621-8200. (In 
Illinois, 1-800-972-8302.) 





TIME FOR CHRISTMAS? IT’S THE 
SMARTEST GIFT YOU CAN GIVE! 


You can own large 
apartment complexes 


all 


over the U.S.A. 


for $5,000 or less 


NPI 7 


Sponsored by Integrated Resources, Inc. 


National Property Investors 7 (NPI 7) 
is a real estate public limited partner- 
ship which intends to invest primarily 
in a geographically diversified port- 
folio of existing garden apartment 
complexes. NPI 7 is a $50 million 
offering sponsored by Integrated 
Resources, Inc. Investors become 
limited partners through the purchase 
of units. The price of a unit is $500 
and in most states the minimum sub- 
scription is 5 units or $2,500. 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation 
of an offer to buy these securities. This offer is made only by 
the Prospectus, copies of which are obtainable only in those 
States in which these securities may lawfully be offered and 
only from securities dealers who may lawfully offer these 
securities in such states. Neither the Attorney General of the 
State of New York nor the Attorney General of the State of New 
Jersey nor the Bureau of Securities of the State of New Jersey 
has passed on or endorsed the merits of this offering. Any 
representation to the contrary is unlawful. California residents 
wishing to purchase interests in these Partnerships must meet 
suitability standards different from those in other states and 
should refer to the Prospectus 


Call 1-800-255-5550 
or mail coupon 
for free color brochure. 


MAIL TO: i 
ES Integrated Resources Marketing, Inc. 
P.O. Box #16027, Denver, Colorado 80216 
{_] I would like to know more about NPI 7. Please 


send me a free color brochure and Prospectus 
immediately. 
NAM! 
ADDRESS 
cIry 
HOME PHONE OFFICE 
YOUR BROKERAGE FIRM (if any) 


ACCOUNT REPRESENTATIVE. 
: 433 





WHO COULD POSSIBLY GIVE YOU 
BETTER IBM’-COMPATIBLE TERMINALS 
AT A BETTER PRICE THAN IBM°? 


If you live in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan or Wisconsin, 
the answer is: your local Bell Communications Company. 


In other words, “the phone company”. 


You may already know Ameritech offers the widest 
selection ofthe best of the best” in voice phone systems. 


Now we also offer “the best of the best” in the other half of 
any modern business phone system—data transmission. 


Our Best Efforts. 

Just as we did in selecting the best voice systems, 

we put our top engineers, technicians and customer 
consultants to the task of culling through literally hundreds 
of possible choices from scores of data equipment 
manufacturers around the world. 


Tedious, time-consuming work. Certainly more effort, 
time, money and expertise than you could put against the 
job for yourself. 


But then, anything that has to do with phones and phone 
systems is our business. 


Your Best Selection. 
Think of any data transmitting component, sub-system 
or total system you might need. 

We've already selected the best in terms of price, 


cost-efficient performance, ease of operation 
and reliability. 


We want to help. 
Give us achance. 
Give us aring. 


1-800-562-2444 


Or write: Ameritech Communications 
Box 6325, Chicago, Illinois 60680 


Isn’t it nice to know you can count on the phone 
company for so much more than phone calls nowadays? 





Inevery category: dumb, semi-smart and intelligent 
terminals that are plug compatible with IBM (BiSYNC 
and SNA/SDLC) and virtually any other mainframe 
environment or personal computer network whether it’s 
external or internal. 


And printers. And modems and multiplexers and analog 
data sets and digital data sets and network management 
systems—and you have the idea by now, don’t you? 


What you probably don’t have is an idea of how reliable our 
maintenance and service plans are—and how competitively 
priced we are. (Nor, we suspect, how our Phone Guide 
consultants can now custom design a completely integrated 
voice and data system that will deliver a whole new level of 
convenience, reliability and efficiency. ) 


For that you'll have to call us. 


Please do. Even if it’s only to pick our brains a little. 


AMT 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Serving you through: 


IMinois Bell Communications 
Indiana Bell Communications 
Michigan Bell Communications 
Ohio Bell Communications 
Wisconsin Bell Communications 
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journals such as Travel Weekly, The Offi- 
cial Hotel & Resort Guide, Aerospace Dai- 
/yand Business and Commercial Aviation. 
The move probably presages even more 
expansion for the acquisition-minded 
Murdoch. Last winter Murdoch tried to 
buy almost half of Warner Communica- 
tions, the entertainment conglomerate. 
Though unsuccessful, he scored a hefty 
profit of $41 million when Warner bought 
back his shares at a premium 

“I was impressed with the publica- 
tions’ editorial excellence,” said Murdoch 
about the latest entries in his fold. “This 
is a major strategic investment for our 
company.” Said Ziff of Murdoch: “We are 
of one mind on how this business should 
be continued—with the high publishing 
standards and the independence that 

| have built the publications to their 
| present pre-eminence.” 

Like CBS’s Wyman, Murdoch empha- 
sized his intention to make few changes in 
his new properties. But if he sticks to his 
word, that will be a departure for a contro- 
versial owner who has never hesitated in 
the past to override his editors or even 
write the headlines for some of his newspa- 
pers. As Murdoch was closing his deal last 
week, an editor at one of CBS's new maga- 
zines expressed relief that Murdoch had 
not bought the Ziff consumer division. Said 
she: “This is more of a merger than a take- 
over. You assume that when a company 
like CBS makes this kind of commitment, 
it is buying the management techniques 
that have been so successful.” 

There was much speculation but no 
convincing answers as to why Ziff, 53, 
wanted to jettison the roster of magazines 
he had spent a lifetime building. Last year 
the publicity-shy former philosophy stu- 
dent sold off his six television stations for 
$100 million. As the owner of a privately 

| held concern, Ziffis neither obliged nor in- 
clined to explain his decision. Ziff still 
owns eleven computer magazines (PC, 
Creative Computing, Computers & Elec- 
tronics), a@ computer business and some 





data services. Some industry insiders say 
that Ziff simply lost interest in his older 
publications. Other sources attribute the 
sales to what they call his failing health. 
Ziff would only say, “The reasons for this 
decision are personal ones.” 


hatever his motives, Ziff tripled his 

net worth to an estimated $850 mil- 
lion last week. By spinning off the maga- 
zines as two complex groups instead of dis- 
posing of them one at a time, Ziff ensured 
that they would be transferred with their 
editors and staffs largely intact. This be- 
nign consideration is in character for the 
publisher, who once described himselfasa 
“corporate socialist.” 

As Ziff explained his feelings about 
those who worked for him: “Even the 
dear old bottom line can normally best be 
served by having people who have other 
purposes than the bottom line. You have 
to enjoy what you are doing.” In his case, 
an extra $712.5 million should make that 
considerably easier —By Janice Castro. 
Reported by Raji Samghabadi/New York 
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Karmarkar at Bell Labs: an equation to find a new way through the maze 








Folding the Perfect Corner 


Science a 





A young Bell scientist makes a major math breakthrough 


E very day 1,200 American Airlines jets 
crisscross the U.S., Mexico, Canada 
and the Caribbean, stopping in 110 cities 
and bearing over 80,000 passengers. More 
than 4,000 pilots, copilots, flight person- 
nel, maintenance workers and baggage 
carriers are shuffled among the flights; a 
total of 3.6 million gal. of high-octane fuel 
is burned, Nuts, bolts, altimeters, landing 
gears and the like must be checked at each 
destination. And while performing these 
scheduling gymnastics, the company must 
keep a close eye on costs, projected reve- 
nue and profits. 

Like American Airlines, thousands of 
companies must routinely untangle the 
myriad variables that complicate the effi- 
cient distribution of their resources. Solv- 
ing such monstrous problems requires the 
use of an abstruse branch of mathematics 
known as linear programming. It is the 
kind of math that has frustrated theoreti- 
cians for years, and even the fastest and 
most powerful computers have had great 
difficulty juggling the bits and pieces of 
data. Now Narendra Karmarkar, a 28- 
year-old Indian-born mathematician at 
Bell Laboratories in Murray Hill, N.J., af- 
ter only a year’s work has cracked the puz- 
zle of linear programming by devising a 
new algorithm, a step-by-step mathemati- 
cal formula. He has translated the proce- 
dure into a program that should allow 
computers to track a greater combination 
of tasks than ever before and in a fraction 
of the time. 

Unlike most advances in theoretical 
mathematics, Karmarkar’s work will 
have an immediate and major impact on 
the real world. “Breakthrough is one of 
the most abused words in science,” says 
Ronald Graham, director of mathemati- 
cal sciences at Bell Labs. “But this is one 
situation where it is truly appropriate.” 

Before the Karmarkar method, linear 


| cian George Dantzig in 1947. Problems 
| are conceived of as giant geodesic domes 


equations could be solved only in a cum- 
bersome fashion, ironically known as the 
simplex method, devised by Mathemati- 


with thousands of sides. Each corner of a 
facet on the dome represents a possible so- 
lution to the equation. Using the simplex 
method, the computer scours the surface of 
the dome millions of times to pinpoint the 
corner with the most likely solution. But 
the method is slow, and it works only when 
there are merely a few thousand variables 
to sort through. Says Karmarkar: “Once 
you get above 15,000 or 20,000 variables, 
the method sort of runs out of steam.” 
Karmarkar’s technique does not at- 
tempt to calculate the location of every so- 
lution but takes a circuitous route, elimi- 
nating groups of combinations without 
actually considering them, all the time 
changing the shape of the dome. The 
mathematician compares this search to 
origami, the Japanese art of paper folding: 
the pieces of paper are creased and shaped 
until the perfect corner—the long-sought 
solution—is in the center of the figure. 
When the computer program be- 
comes available to commercial users, 
American Airlines will be far from the 





| only customer waiting in line. Bell Labs’ 


parent company, A T & T, will probably 
employ the algorithm to route millions of 
telephone calls through hundreds of thou- 
sands of cities and towns more efficiently 
and profitably. Exxon has expressed in- 
terest in Karmarkar’s program to help 
improve its allocation of supplies of crude 
oil among various refineries. For many 
large companies, says Graham, finding 
the best solution, as opposed to one that is 
merely workable, “can mean the differ- 
ence between a good balance sheet and 
a mediocre one.” — By Natalie Angier. 

Reported by Peter Stoler/New York | 
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Building a car of this quality meant 
revolutionizing the way cars are built. 











Of all the things that changed when the 1985 front- 
wheel-drive Calais was created, what changed most 
was the thinking behind it. It was clear, the only way 
to build a car to these exacting standards was to 
build it a whole new way. 

It starts with computer design to engineer in 
quality from the word go. 

On the assembly line, work 
teams take over. Every member 
receives 40 to 100 hours of spe- 
cialized training before a single 
bolt is tightened. Over 200 robots 
ensure that welds are computer precise. And the critical 
parts of the body are electro-chemically coated to fight rust. 

Another innovation: a computer-built, full-size model of 
the new Calais to help assure precise fit. Like a giant jigsaw puzzle, it 
makes sure parts fit the way they're supposed to. If the size of a fender is 
even 1 1000th of an inch off, electronic sensors will catch it. 

One thing, though, hasn't changed where the new Olds Calais is con- 
cerned. It's that special Oldsmobile feeling of pride you enjoy every 
time you take a ride. 


The new Olds Calais. Test drive one. You'l! 
agree everything about it is, well, downright A) L, s 
revolutionary. J 









Let's get it together... buckle up. 








Environment 
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Greenpeace de’ 





trators besiege an abattoir on the Japanese coast 


Stirring Up a Whale of a Storm 


4 
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n Luxembourg, protesters swamped the 

US. and Japanese embassies with so 
many telephone calls that they blocked 
the lines. In cities as far apart as 
Bonn, Stockholm, Amsterdam and 
Christchurch, New Zealand, demonstra- 
tors paraded outside the two nations’ em- 
bassies. In Copenhagen, the harbor statue 
of the Little Mermaid had a Japanese flag 
draped at her feet and was blindfolded 
with an American flag; she was also im- 
| paled by a symbolic harpoon. These pro- 
tests were held around the world last 





threatened leviathan of the deep, the 
sperm whale. 

The killing of this whale was supposed 
to have ended after this year’s spring hunt 
by order of the 40-member International 
Whaling Commission (IWC). But Japan’s 
commercial fleet is still slaughtering sperm 
whales. And the U.S. Government, to the 
anguish of environmental groups, is allow- 
ing Japan to continue. 

The problem goes back to 1981, when 
Japan joined Norway and the Soviet 
Union, the only other nations that hunt 
significant numbers of whales, in filing an 
objection to the killing ban. For three 
years the Japanese whaling industry, 
which employs more than 50,000 people, 
has been pleading with Tokyo not to put it 
out of business. At the same time, the gov- 
ernment was being pressed by Washing- 
ton to abide by the ban. Despite this pres- 
sure, the Japanese announced that they 
would catch 400 sperm whales in the 
1984-85 season, and in early November a 
four-ship whaling fleet put out to sea. Two 
weeks ago, one of the ships returned to 
port with two sperm whales. 

The killing of the whales might have 
been expected to provoke a quick re- 
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week in the name of peace—peace for the | 








| AU.S. deal with Japan would keep hunters in business until 1988 


sponse from the U.S. The Packwood- 
Magnuson amendment to the 1976 Fish- 
ery Conservation and Management Act 
requires Washington to punish those 
countries that “diminish the effective- 
ness” of the international convention for 
the regulation of whaling. It can do this 
by curtailing their fishing rights and 
slashing by 50% the amount of fish they 
are allowed to take from American terri- 
torial waters. Such sanctions would have 
little impact on countries that do their 
fishing close to home. But they would 
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Copenhagen’s Little Mermaid 





“It’s an absolute sellout.” 
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| an absolute sellout,” says Craig Van Note, 
| executive vice president of a Washington- 








Redman/Washington 


have an enormous effect on the fish- 
eating Japanese, who last year alone ac- 
counted for 971,000 metric tons, or nearly 
75% of the 1.3 million metric tons of 
fish taken from U.S. waters by foreign 
fishermen. 

The U.S. Government, however, has 
declined to impose penalties. Reluctant to 
antagonize a major trading partner, the 
Administration has instead tried to make 
a deal. After two weeks of talks with the | 
Japanese, the U.S. announced two weeks 
ago that it was dropping the threats of pu- 
nitive action, and in return the Japanese 
had agreed to end all commercial whaling 
by the end of 1988. But whether the Japa- 
nese will stand by the agreement appears 
to be in doubt. Late last week, Shigeru 
Hasui, managing director of the Japan 
Whaling Association, declared that “we 
do not intend to stop whaling after 1988 
because there is no reason to do so.” 


nvironmentalists are outraged by the 
Administration’s compromise. “It’s 


based consortium of animal-welfare 
groups. Thomas Garrett, the head of the 
US. delegation to the 1WC's 1981 meeting, 
agrees. “What the Administration is actu- 
ally doing is caving in to Japanese pres- 
sure,” he says. “The U.S. has not won a 
promise from Japan to end commercial 
whaling and may not even have a deal 
to limit sperm whaling.” Conservation 
groups have sent U.S. Secretary of Com- 
merce Malcolm Baldrige a letter docu- 
menting Japanese whale kills this year 
and urging him to “certify” the Japanese 
as violators of the IWC agreement. If he 
does not, they say they will take the Gov- 
ernment to court. William Rogers, who 
represents the environmentalists, notes 
that a lawsuit would be “based on the 
premise that any commitment by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce not to certify Japa- 
nese sperm whaling would be an unlawful 
agreement not to enforce U.S. law.” 

In the future, Japan can expect 
to meet more protests from save-the- 
whalers. The activist conservation group 
Greenpeace, for one, is organizing a 
boycott of Japan Air Lines by attempting 
to pressure travel agents in twelve coun- 
tries served by JAL to ticket passengers 
on other carriers. But there is some fear 
that the protests will be too late and 
that the U.S. reluctance to censure the 
Japanese might encourage other nations 
to resume whaling. That could bring to 
an end the decade-long effort to save 
sperm whales from depletion. In Hasui’s 
view, that is not a problem because, he 
says, the annual Japanese catch is a tiny 
fraction of the estimated 200,000 sperm 
whales in the oceans. Nor is there a sub- 
stitute for the whale: in Japan, whalemeat 
is a prized delicacy. —By Peter Stoler. 
Reported by Neil Gross/Tokyo and Christopher 
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A: sunlight streamed through abstract 
| stained-glass windows in the Vati- 
can’s ultramodern audience hall, Pope 
John Paul II told 7,000 pilgrims last week 
that the practice and attitude of contra- 
ception were “harmful to man’s interior 
spiritual culture.” Roman Catholic cou- 
ples, said he, must make a true spiritual 
evaluation of their sexual relations and 
express “mature availability to father- 
hood and motherhood.” 

The talk was the 14th in an extraordi- 
nary series of discourses this year on birth 
control at the Pope’s weekly general audi- 








ences. The aim: to underscore the church's 
ban on artificial methods. In official policy, 
abstinence during a woman's fertile time is 
the only acceptable means of preventing 
conception. As the Vatican's chief delegate 
said at the International Conference on 
Population in Mexico City last August, Ro- 
man Catholic teaching not only is un- 
changed but “has been reaffirmed with 
new vigor.” Despite the hopes of some lib- 
erals that the Vatican would eventually 
downplay or even soften the birth control 
ban, John Paul has pressed the issue. He 
wants to establish the church’s view strong- 
ly for future generations. 

To some, the issue involves the credi- 
bility of the church’s magisterium, or 
teaching authority. In Western Europe 
and North America, there is widespread 
dissent among Catholics on the birth con- 
trol question. A 1982 survey by the US. 
Government's National Center for Health 
Statistics found that 91% of Catholic wom- 
en between ages 15 and 44 who have had 
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sexual intercourse used artificial methods 





A Bold Stand on Birth Control 


Religion 


John Paul insists that Catholics must shun contraception 


Says Father William Smith, dean of St. Jo- 


| when he was a bishop, but is new to papal 


seph’s Seminary in New York, who favors | 


the Pope’s clampdown: “Every moral 
question is at stake in the contraception 
debate.” The dilemma for developing na- 
tions is equally difficult. Some critics of the 
Holy See argue that rapid population 
growth in the Third World poses a major 
threat to world stability. 

The Pope's lectures reaffirm a centu- 
ries-old Catholic belief, formalized in 
Pope Pius XI’s 1930 encyclical Casti Con- 
nubii and Paul VI's 1968 encyclical Hu- 


manae Vitae. The Pauline document, | 


The Pope lecturing in the Vatican: for some, a question of the church's authority 


which created a furor, declared that “ev- 
ery marriage act must remain open to the 
transmission of life.” The reason: “In the 
plan of God” there is an “inseparable con- 
nection” between the “unitive meaning 
and procreative meaning” of the marital 
act. John Paul, when he was Bishop Karol 
Wojtyla, wrote an enthusiastic preface to 
the Polish edition of Humanae Vitae and 
was among the bishops who most vigor- 
ously promoted its teaching. 

Paul VI based his pronouncements on 
“natural law,” principles built into cre- 
ation by God that humanity can learn 
through reason. John Paul’s teaching is 
based on natural law plus divine law, 
which is part of “the moral order revealed 
by God.” For John Paul, explains one 
Vatican theologian, the question of con- 
traception “takes us to the center of 
Christianity.” The Pope also puts his 
teachings within the new context of his 
“theology of the body,” which stresses hu- 
man dignity and the beauty of sexuality. 

In one talk, the Pontiff declared that 
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sex “ceases to be an act of love” whenever 
artificial birth control is used. That idea 
appeared in a book that he wrote in 1960, 





teaching. John Paul also stresses that ac- 
ceptable natural methods of birth control 
can be an “abuse” if practiced for “unwor- 
thy reasons.” Pope Pius XII, in a 1951 
speech, said that Catholic couples could 
use the natural, or rhythm, method for seri- 
ous “medical, eugenic, economic and so- 
cial” reasons. John Paul shows little enthu- 
siasm for promoting even these methods. 
There may be an additional reason for 
the tougher Vatican stance. The Pope’s 
advisers believe that recent events have 
strengthened their case. They argue that 
natural methods have achieved greater 
reliability in preventing conception, that 
there is a bit less doomsaying about the 
population explosion and mass privation, 
and that health questions about artificial 
methods have been raised. To conserva- 
tives, the casual attitude in Western soci- 
ety toward sex provides an additional rea- 


son for concern 
S ome Catholic thinkers are unpersuad- 

ed. Noted West German Theologian 
Father Bernard Haring has argued that 
biological functions, far from being “un- 
touchable,” must be “subordinated to the 
good of the whole person and marriage it- 
self.” Jesuit Richard McCormick of 
Georgetown University claims “a lot of 
bishops believe you can’t find the argu- 
ments to sustain papal teaching.” Father 
Charles Curran of the Catholic Universi- 
ty of America doubts that the ban is based 
on good reasoning, concluding that “faith 
and reason cannot contradict one anoth- 
er.” Curran and McCormick think that 
the Pope may crack down on dissident 
priests and make the birth control issue a 
litmus test in appointments of bishops and 
seminary professors 

The Pope's position is strongly en- 
dorsed by bishops in the developing na- | 
tions, where population growth is most 
unchecked. Those Third World bishops 
who worry about the population problem 
promote only natural methods. In such 


| nations as the Philippines and Kenya, 


Roberto Suro/Rome, with other bureaus 


Cardinals have publicly decried govern- 
ment population programs. For workaday 
Catholics in impoverished nations, how- | 
ever, it is often not bishops who define 
what is sinful but parish priests. On that 
level, the Pope faces increased individual- 
ism among priests in the Third World 
Typical of many in overcrowded urban 
slums, Dominican Father Miguel Concha 
of Mexico City remarks, “If I know 
someone is using an artificial method, 
I'm not going to think they're in seri- 
ous sin. I’m going to respect their deci- | 
sion, though I'll exhort them to seek 
medical advice so as not to risk the | 
woman's health.” —By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Michael P. Harris/Washington and 
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Color Gloria Allred All Rebel 





A California feminist fights with showmanship and scholarship 


here is nothing pastel or pale about | 


Gloria Allred. From her jet-black hair 
to her brilliant red lipstick to her usual at- 
tire of electric purple or Chinese-red 
dresses, she is as brightly colored as her 
name suggests. But there is a lot more to 
this Los Angeles attorney than vivid pack- 
aging. By adroitly combining showy tac- 
tics and solid scholarship, Allred over the 
past ten years has become one of the 
nation’s most effective advocates of 
family rights and feminist causes. De- 
clares Allred: “The law should be a 
sword and shield against the wrongs 
that women are forced to suffer.” 

When a grandmother was ab- 
ducted from the parking lot ofa shop- 
ping mall and raped, Allred sued the 
center for lax security. She won an 
$85,000 settlement; the adverse pub- 
licity forced the mall to adopt more 
Stringent protection for shoppers. 
When an oil company refused to pro- 
mote a woman to its marketing de- 
partment because customers in South 
America were reluctant to deal with 
women, Allred sued. An appellate 
| court ruled that a company may not 
discriminate because of customer 
preference. Badgered by Allred, a 
dry-cleaning chain decided to equal- 
ize the prices it charged for cleaning 
similar men’s and women’s shirts. 

Allred, 43, has not limited her 
“sexploitation” cases to women. 
When Actor LeVar Burton wanted 
custody of an illegitimate child that 
he admitted siring, Allred got him 
joint custody. She has also counter- 
sued the producers of the movie 
Hardrock for $1 million on behalf 
of another actor, Neal Sheldon, who 
walked off the film because he was asked 
to appear in the nude. 

The crusader has been at her agitat- 
ing best in the past few weeks. As cam- 
eras rolled, the pixieish, 5-ft. 3-in., 110-Ib. 
lawyer perched atop two volumes of the 
California Annotated Code stacked on 
her office chair and exulted over a 
state court ruling striking down a mobile- 
home park’s adults-only policy. Next day 
Allred vowed to continue pressing a suit 
for $21 million against the city’s Roman 
Catholic archdiocese on behalf of a wom- 
an who claims that she was sexually 
abused by seven priests, even in the con- 
fessional of a church, and that she bore a 
child by one of them. At issue, insisted 
Allred, is “clergy malpractice.” 

Last week she scored again. Before a 
poster of the traditional Thanksgiving bird 
that carried the slogan DON’T BE A TUR- 
KEY. PAY YOUR CHILD SUPPORT, Allred 
and Los Angeles District Attorney Robert 





Philibosian announced the encouraging 
first results produced by her contro- 
versial campaign to persuade newspapers 
to publish the names of delinquent parents. 
After papers publicized 254 of the “dead- 
beat dads,” 30 of them were located. 
Says Allred: “To paraphrase Gloria 


Steinem, “You have to perform an outra- 
| geous act or rebellion every day.” 





The Los Angeles crusader places a call inher plush office 


N.Y.U. she had worked as a buyer at 
Gimbels department store. She earned 
$75 a week, while a man doing the same 
job got $90 “because he had a family. 
Well, so did I—an infant daughter.” Ear- 
lier there had been a more brutal awaken- 
ing. While on vacation in Acapulco after 
college, she met a local doctor who invited 
her out to dinner after he made some 
house calls. The last stop, says Allred, was 
a motel, where the man pulled a gun and 
raped her. She says she nearly died after a 
subsequent illegal abortion in the U.S. 
The solution to social inequities, as 
Allred saw it, was in the law. She graduated 
_ from Los Angeles’ Loyola Law School 
Sin 1974 and set up a practice with 
8 three classmates, specializing in fam- 
ily law. Allred, Maroko, Goldberg & 
Ribakoff now numbers five women 
and six men—“all feminists,” boasts 
Allred. The firm’s star operates froma 
plush office jammed with antiques 
and feminist bric-a-brac. Among the 
items: a captain’s desk with female 
gargoyles and a bewigged mannequin 
bearing a plaque THE QUEEN IS NOT 
GRANTING AUDIENCES TODAY. The 
sign is a gift from her daughter Lisa, a 
second-year law student at Yale. 
Working 14-hour days leaves Allred 
little time with her husband William, 
53, an aircraft-parts dealer. The two 
married in 1968. William Allred sup- 
ports his wife but jokes, “The sole sav- 
ing grace between me and John Zac- 
caro is that Gloria will never run for 
public office.” 

She is, however, not abashed 
about running after public officials. 
When archconservative State Sena- 
tor John Schmitz chaired some hear- 
ings on abortion in 1981, Allred pre- 
sented her testimony and then gave 
Schmitz a black leather chastity belt. 














Her tactics include turkeys, frogs and chastity belts. 


Born in Philadelphia to a door-to- 
door salesman and his English-born wife, 
Gloria Rachel Bloom began rebelling in 
college. As an English honors major at the 
University of Pennsylvania, she insisted, 
despite faculty reservations, upon doing 
her thesis on black Novelists James Bal- 
dwin and Ralph Ellison. She met a young 
man in her freshman year, married him 
as a sophomore, gave birth to a daughter 
in her junior year and got a divorce before 
graduating. Allred went on to earn a mas- 
ter’s degree in English education at New 
York University, taught at an all-black 
boys’ school in Philadelphia, then moved 
to Los Angeles to teach in the Watts ghet- 
to after the 1965 riots. 

Appalled by the plight of female 
teachers and becoming aware of the 
growing feminist movement, “I started 
asking myself about women’s rights,” re- 
calls Allred, “and I started asking what 
rights we didn’t have.” She had several 
| personal experiences to draw on. While at 





Schmitz, in a press release, later de- 
scribed the meeting as filled with 
| “hard, Jewish and (arguably) female 
faces” and called Allred a “slick butch 
lawyeress.” Allred did what came natu- 
rally, slapping him with a $10 million li- 
bel suit. At a subsequent press conference 
called by Schmitz to discuss Middle East 
| tensions, she showed up to present him 
with a box of frogs. Cried Allred: “A 
plague on the house of Schmitz!” 

Such flamboyant gestures trouble some 
of her colleagues. Says Attorney Marvin 
Mitchelson, no shrinking violet himself: 
“Her style is a little bit rough on 
the edges.” But others see nothing wrong | 
with her flair for the dramatic. Noting that 
Allred is careful to keep her theatrics out 
sides of court, Justice Joan Dempsey Klein 
of the California Court of Appeal says, 
“She does her homework; her success rate 
is good. She is both style and substance. So 
long as there is not an equal rights amend- 
ment, there will be lots of work for Gloria 
Allred.” —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Joseph J. Kane/Los Angeles 
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Education 








ADebate over “Dumbing Down” 





Textbooks, using formulas for simplicity, produce perplexity 


4é ap, tap, tap. See me work. I make 

good things. See the red ones. See 
the blue ones. See the yellow ones. No, no, 
no. I do not want red ones. I do not want 
blue ones. I want green ones.” 

Question: What article is being manu- 
factured in the above passage? Too hard? 
Try these selections, then. What stage of a 
frog's development is being described in 
the following excerpt: “A new frog is like a 
fish. He must stay in the water. You may 
have seen a little frog as he hopped out of 
the water. Then you may have seen 





length, sentence length and the number of 
uncommon words. For example,a | 5-word 
sentence or a three-syllable word may be 
rated too tough for first grade. 

No sooner were the formulas created 
by reading specialists than the details 
hardened into a doctrine by which educa- 
tors judged the books they would allow in 
classrooms. Moreover, the formulas 
hatched lists of specific words and sen- 
tences deemed inappropriate. Subordi- 
nate clauses and connectives became no- 





him hop back in again.” In American 
history, how true is it to say that for- 
mer President Richard M. Nixon be- 
came enmeshed in Watergate be- | 
cause “he tried to help his friends”? 3 
Readers who are perplexed by | 
this quiz can thank the stars if they | 
are no longer in school. For these | 
samples come from standard texts 
and other reading used by millions of 
American youngsters in elementary 
and secondary grades. Bonnie Arm- 
bruster, a researcher at the Universi- 
ty of Illinois Center for the Study of | 
Reading, last month ran an experi- | 
ment in which she gave a group of 
adults 20 paragraphs from sixth- 
grade texts. “Their instructions,” 
says Armbruster, “were to underline 
| the main idea—if they could find it— 
and if they couldn't, then to write one 
of their own.” The grownups flunked 
on both counts: the content was so 
disjointed they could not pick out a 
main idea. “They couldn't believe 
these excerpts were from real text- 
books,” Armbruster adds. 

But the books are real, and they 
are the product ofa process that outgo- 
ing Secretary of Education Terrel Bell | 
has labeled the “dumbing down” of 
study materials for U.S. classrooms. 
Significantly, in a study at Harvard of 
sample texts and standardized test 
scores for Grades 1, 8 and 11, Reading 
Expert Jeanne Chall discovered a correla- 
tion between textbook quality and learn- 
ing. “We saw that in the years SAT scores 
went down,” she says, “the year before, 
textbooks had also declined.” 

The roots of dumbing down go back to 

| the 1920s, when schools began systematic 
testing of students and concluded that the 

| curriculum was too hard. “They made the 
curriculum easier,” says Chall, “and they 
made it easier, and they made it easier.” 
The principal target was the textbook, 
which provides from 75% to 90% of the cur- 
riculum content. A key instrument was a 
set of readability formulas designed to 
measure the difficulty ofa text. Most of the 
formulas are based on three factors: word 
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may be simplification but whose conse- 
quence is too often mystification. That 
mystification is compounded by ethnic, 
religious, political and other groups that 
have lobbied their attitudes and taboos 
into texts. In Maryland, Tom Sawyer no 
longer says “honest injun.” Just “honest.” 
And the bland Watergate reference from 
McGraw-Hill’s fifth-grade social-studies 
textbook United States is a result of the al- 
most universal avoidance of controversy 
in textbooks. 

Most critics of dumbing down have 
found it easiest to blame publishers. But 
the fact is that publishers try to produce 
what their customers want. Twenty-two 


| states, including Texas and California, 
| whose combined purchases account for 


nearly 16% of the $1.1 billion mar- 
=ket, have statewide adoption codes 
*weighted with formulas and taboos. 
Since it may cost up to $20 million to 

Sdevelop a major, text-based study 
|" program, publishers have to cater to 
the rules of the big states. Moreover, 
much of the pressure for simplified 
texts has come from overworked or 
undertrained teachers who need 
something easy to handle in class. 
This is particularly true in such states 
as California and Texas, with high 
percentages of foreign-born or ghetto 
,| Students with poorly developed lan- 
# guage skills. 


n San Francisco last month, Bill 

Honig, California’s superintendent 
of public instruction, voiced the wide- 
spread frustration with the textbook 
dilemma when he asked a convoca- 
tion of 43 educators and 50 represen- 
tatives from 16 publishing houses, 
“Who is in charge?” The answer is ev- 
erybody and nobody. Certainly not 
Honig, though his voice has been one 
of the loudest and most persistent call- 
ing for textbook reform. In his own 
state, below fifth grade a zoo story 
may not include such words as beaver, 





nos up to certain levels; even topic 
sentences vanished. Textbook Expert 
Harriet Bernstein of the Council of Chief 
State School Officers points out that the 
word because does not appear in most 
American schoolbooks before the eighth 
grade. “And,” she adds, “you can imagine 
what that does to the text.” 

What these rules do to a text is create 
horrors like Modern Curriculum Press’s 
“Tap, tap, tap...” story for first-graders, 
an adaptation of the classic fairy tale The 
Shoemaker and the Elves, in which the 
words elves, shoemaker and shoes do not 
appear. In the same way, the frog-fish, 
from Ginn & Co.'s Across the Fence, is a 


| creature of formula writing, whose intent 
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“Gracious, Thomas,’ said Huckleberry Finn to 
his friend, Thomas Sawyer, ‘see the dog, Spot. 
See Spot chase the ball.’ ’ 


parrot, goat—and zoo. A California 
anti-junk-food lobby’s taboo still lim- 
its references to ice cream, cake and 
pie. “I'm all for good eating,” says IIli- 
nois Reading Specialist Jean Osborn, 
“but for a child in a story not to be able to 
have a birthday cake?” 

Honig remains confident of impending 
change. At the conference he told publish- 
ers of new, higher standards, outlined in two 
pamphlets approved by the state board of 
education. But industry representatives are 
skeptical. “We've heard a number of times 
that things were going tochange,”’ says Rog- 
er Rogalin, editor in chief of D.C. Heath & 
Co. Yet the formulas remain in place. “It’s a 
catch-22 situation,” sums up Bernstein. 
“Until the states stop requiring readability 


| formulas, publishers won't stop using them 


L 


to write and edit texts.” —By Ezra Bowen. 
Reported by Teresa Barker/Chicago and Dick 
Thompson/San Francisco 
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Something new has been 
added to the 1985 Colt. 


a 


New thinking. New solutions. And 
new doors. Four of them. 
The 1985 Colt sedan is a significantly 


different Colt. It’s a well thought out, 


intelligently equipped car. A Colt whose 


value is greater than the sum of its parts. 
Colt is all-new. A stylish new design. 


An interior engineered for comfort. An 
electronic dashboard display. Even a 
turbo. These are options you've come to 


Colt. It’s all the Japanese you need to know. 


expect from cars that cost much more. 

And while we were thinking about 
appointments, we didn't forget basics— 
room, performance, quality and value. 

The Colt is imported for Dodge and 
Plymouth, built by Mitsubishi Motors 
Corporation in Japan. As you can see, 
they’ve added a lot more than just 
four doors. Without 
taking away a thing. 
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Dodge 


Buckle up for safety. 








ITS GOT A GREAT LITTLE BODY 
WITH STUNNING FEATURES. 
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Canon COLOR VIDEO 


THE NEW CANON VC-200A COLOR VIDEO CAMERA WITH AUTO-FOCUS. 


andie. But when it comes to features, 


Gein 


Its a beauty. At a mere 3 Ibs. 5 ozs., it's light 
the VC-200A is amazingly well-endowed. Ne 
It has an exclusive Canon auto-focus system tha ures Superbly sharp pictures automatically. A 6X 
{/1.2 power zoom lens that incorporates Canon's legendary optics technology to give unsurpassed picture 
Clarity for a camera this size. A newly developed 2” high-band Saticon® tube for greater resolution, even in 
drastically low light. Plus a comprehensive information display that's built right into the viewfinder. 

And if all that excites you, wait till you meet the rest of the system. The new Canon VR-30A portable 
video recorder weighs only 7 Ibs., yet has four heads for outstanding special effects, plus Dolby* stereo. The 
new Canon VT-50A tuner/timer has 139 cable-ready channels:and records up to eight programs as much as 

two weeks in advance. Together they form the Canon DeckMate.™ a unique compact 
console VCR that complements this little camera perfectly. 
—— So if you've been waiting for a video camera that's small, but has a lot to 


’ ae offer, visit your local video dealer today. And ask to 
a hold the new Canon VC-200A. Canon 
.-. * 2 oad ; After all, this is one little beauty that’s just Accu-Vision™ 
waiting to be picked up. For pictures that look broadcast quality 


Canon USA. inc, One Canon Plaza, Lake Success, New York, 11042, (516) 488-6700/140 Industrial Drive, Elmhurst, illinois 60126, (312) 833-3070/6380 Peachtree Industrial Boulevard. ‘Norcross 
Georgia 30071, (404) 448-1430/123 Paularino Ave. East, Costa Mesa, California 92626, (714) 979-6000/2035 Royal Lane, Suite 290, Dallas, Texas 75229, (214) 620-2641/Bidg. 8-2, 1050 Ala Moana 
Boulevard, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814, (808) 521-0361. **Dolby” is a trademark of Dolby Laboratories Licensing Corp. +®Saticon is a registered trademark of NHK Japan Broadcasting Corp) 
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The Little Trophy Comes to Life 


A passing delight, Doug Flutie winds down a career too short 


ecause the biggest, greatest and best 

are tossed about so easily in sports, 
like footballs in the Miami rain, the most 
articulate superlative left may be just a 
gasp changing toa sigh, such as Doug Flu- 
tie brought to college football last week. 
The most cuddly player in history, or at 
least since Eddie LeBaron, appears about 
to run away with the Heisman trophy. 
Mindful that there have been stirring 
football finishes for 100 years, and rip- 
roaring games the equal of Boston Col- 
lege’s 47-45 victory over Miami, it can be 
fairly stated that-never have a forward 
pass and a statue’s unveiling been more 
favorably timed. 

As devoted as sportsmen are to col- 
lecting shiny gewgaws, this is the only 
athletic mantel piece that would be no- 
ticed at Westminster Abbey, and the 
thought of it cradled under the arm of 
Flutie, or vice versa, brings a smile. Ex- 
actly 25 Ibs. of bronze immortality, the 
Heisman figurine depicts a stiff-arming 
ballcarrier, a suggestive pose these past 49 
years to a literal-minded electorate that 
now numbers 1,050 experts, some of 
whom have seen a college football game 
this season. Although emblematic of the 
best player, whatever his position, the 
Heisman never has exalted an interior 
lineman, and runners have been pre- 
ferred to quarterbacks. Flutie has the in- 
stincts of a runner (“I just love tucking 
the ball and taking off’), but he is a 
quarterback from head to toe, a distance 
of 5 ft. 9% in. “I don’t know how I 
could play,” he says, “if the ball wasn’t 
in my hands and the game wasn’t in my 
control.” 

Still, some four seasons and 11,000 
yds. ago, he was willing to find out. 
Initially refused a scholarship at Boston 
College, then tendered the last one avail- 
able after a coaching change, Flutie ar- 
rived from nearby Natick High as a 
fourth-stringer. By the final quarter of his 
fourth idle Saturday, glumly watching 
B.C. in its usual throes—this time trailing 
Penn State 31-O0—he had about resolved 
to ask Jack Bicknell for a trial at wide re- 
ceiver, when the coach turned and 
scanned the bench. In the best tradition 
of the worst movies, Flutie went in and 
passed for 135 yds. 

While Penn State won that game, the 
Nittany Lions make a good touchstone for 
the spectacular Flutie years. He threw on 
them for 520 yds. the next season, 380 the 
year after that and 447 a few weeks ago, 
getting on toa mile against one team alone. 
He has passed for 10,303 yds. in all and has 
run that up to 11,054, both major-college 
records. But the cold figures are not what 
has warmed New Englanders, who as a 





Flutie dodges a Hurricane 
From fourth-stringer to Heisman winner? 


rule show no more passion than penchant 
for this primal sport of Texas and Ohio. 
Boston College was 0-11 as recently as 
1978, and while the Eagles are currently 
8-2 and bound for the Cotton Bowl, no one 
expects that to be their standard fare from 
now on. Locally, the Flutie phenomenon 
has been regarded as an age of delight that 
will never be repeated, and maybe the 
country should share the lament. 

For, as college football becomes more 
of a job and less of a joy, and as the ath- 
letes grow greater and larger and too 
much alike, when will there be another 
player so natural and resourceful and so 
much fun? Will a 5-ft. 9%-in., 174-lb. man 
ever again win the Heisman? Only Flutie 
seems unsure whether he has won it yet. 
“T can’t help dreaming of the Heisman,” 
he says, “but it scares me more than any- 


thing.” Immediately following the Holy | 


Cross game in Worcester this week, he 
will be airlifted to New York City’s 
Downtown Athletic Club for the an- 
nouncement. Last year he was on the pro- 
gram as the underclassman in waiting. 
Keith Byars, a junior tailback from Ohio 
State, and Bernie Kosar, the sophomore 
quarterback from Miami, appear best 
suited for that part now. Against Flutie’s 
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| will roll the dice and give him a chance,” 





472 yds. passing last week, Kosar had 447. 
He left Boston College only 28 seconds to 
travel the last 80 yds. With two seconds 
left, Flutie was reeling backward from his 
own 48-yd. line to the 36, but then spun 
the last pass 65 yds. in the air to Room- 
mate Gerard Phelan. Kosar walked away. 

The Heisman was always Flutie’s to 
lose, and he did not, so early-season inju- 
ries to Auburn Junior Bo Jackson and 
Navy Senior Napoleon McCallum seem 
less significant than just sad, McCallum’s 
fractured ankle especially. He went to the 
Naval Academy to become an astronaut 
and became the nation’s top all-purpose 
runner instead. Forty carries and 191 yds. 
into this season, only 83 yds. from the 
Navy rushing record, McCallum broke 
down in the process of struggling to get 
out of bounds to stop the clock. Still fight- 
ing time, he has not despaired of making 
it back for Army this week or of preserv- 
ing his pro skills through a five-year mili- 
tary hitch. 


lutie’s professional future looks as 

wide open at 22 as his offense. He 
might be Roger Staubach, the best, and he 
could be Gary Beban, the bust. He even 
has the potential to join Pete Dawkins of 
Army and Princeton's Dick Kazmaier as 
the only Heisman winners since 1951 to 
eschew the business. Already in posses- 
sion of a National Football Foundation 
scholarship, Flutie has been nominated 
for a Rhodes. (He doesn’t drink or smoke 
either.) A few National Football League 
scouts have been commending him to the 
U.S.F.L. or Canada. “Maybe somebody 


the New York Giants’ Tom Boisture has 
said, “but not us.” Dick Steinberg of the 
New England Patriots agreed: “What can 
you say? He’s short.” 

The Washington Redskins’ Bobby 
Beathard is of a different mind: “Certain- 
ly Flutie can play in the N.F.L. We havea 
lot of so-called misfits that weren't the 
right this or that. I think he’s a terrific 
football player, and he has the things that 
you can’t coach. Given his ability to move 
around, and the adaptability of coaches 
today, I don’t believe his size will stop 
him.” Beathard tried out at quarterback 
for the Redskins in 1959, when Eddie Le- 
Baron was a drop-back passer of 5 ft. 7 in. 
All quarterbacks are screened by their 
blockers, but LeBaron showed him that | 
vision can be more profound than sight 
lines. “Flutie’s got the most important 
thing, I think—inside.” 

In Flutie’s own view, “everything 
points to the U.S.F.L., if you know what I 
mean.” Riches are already whispered. 
“But for some reason, deep down inside, I | 
just have a feeling I'll wind up in the 
N.EL. I’m not the greatest athlete in the 
world, as far as height, speed, strength 
or anything else. But I'm a good blend of 
a number of things,” not the least of 
them fun. —By Tom Callahan 
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Returning to the Frame Game 





“Ty he Louvre at first was only gold 
frames to me,” Gertrude Stein once 
wrote. “In a way it destroyed paintings for 
me.” By the early 20th century, artists and 
enlightened collectors were already begin- 
ning to do away with old-fashioned pic- 
ture frames, with their gilded inlets and 
adamant pirouettes. Let painting be 
painting, they decided, without a compet- 
ing spectacle at its own borders. This pref- 
erence soon converged with Bauhaus no- 
tions of design, which enforced the 
modernist distaste for frills. By mid-centu- 
ry, the opponents of effusive framing had 
their ultimate triumph: the frameless wa- 
fers of abstract expressionism. 

No conquering style in the arts, how- 
| ever, is safe from a return of the van- 
quished, often dressed as an 
avant-garde. Today spartan mod- 
ernism has been surprised in its 
| sleep by a postmodern taste for or- 
| nament and the revival of mori- 

bund styles. Partly as a result, 

some artists are garnishing the 

edge again. Trompe l'oeil frames, 

tutti-frutti borders and jigsaw-cut 
| silhouettes are multiplying in gal- 
leries that not long ago featured 
only trim metal runners 

The change reflects new fash- 
ions in art. Impassive styles of the 1960s 
and '70s—the chaste morsels of minimal- 
ism, the arctic pleasures of conceptual- 
ism—are now well in retreat before a 
wave of gesture, expressionism and all the 
tumult of “painterly” painting. Encour- 
aged by a climate favoring vigor and per- 
sonality, artists are propelling the brush 
past the borders of the canvas or turning 
out sculpturally elaborated frames that 
complement work in which the hand pre- 
vails. At the same time, a general drift 
away from resolutely flat abstractions 
| and a return to representational painting 
have revived notions of the picture as a 
window onto the illusion of a three-di- 
mensional space. Says Painter Neil Jen- 
ney, who uses oversize frames to magnify 
his intentions as a realist: “Illusionistic 
painting demands a frame. It functions as 
a foreground. The frame is ‘here,’ with 
you; the illusion is ‘there,’ in the 
picture.” 

Not surprisingly, playful frames are 








newer artists, the ones most likely to resist 
received tradition (and to follow fashion). 
A deliberately cartoonish image by Ken- 
ny Scharf sports edges decked with plastic 
dinosaurs and rockets. Larger-than-life 
wooden silhouettes—two birds, for in- 
stance, or a garland of branches—shoot 
up around the landscapes of Alan Her- 
man. More established figures are also 











most often found around the work of | 





Painters garnish the edge with daubs, cutouts, even cutlery 
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| Jenney’s Window No. 6: magnified realism 


working in the same vein. Howard Hodg- 
kin, whose canny strokes of pigment hint 
at enclosed views, sweeps paint across the 
frame to twit its pretensions as the final 
proscenium. 

Like Hodgkin, some artists are not so 
much working on the frame as working 
past it. They spill color across its borders 
to reject its entrenched authority. Others 
are working with decorative attachments 
and sculptural effects, not mocking the 
frame but embracing it, to restore a bit of 
the heraldic function that frames some- 
times filled in the past. 








The frame also has its uses for artists 
looking to make abstract work more ar- 
ticulate. Two years ago, Robert Morris 
began showing a series of white bas-relief 
works that seemed to vent nuclear anxi- 
eties in a visual language of medieval fa- 
talism. Embedded in an infernal slurry of 
plaster, human faces and fractured skele- 
tons held the poses of apocalyptic death 


agony. This year Morris returned to | 


painting with a series of more ambiguous 
abstractions. But a skeletal frieze has been 
retained along the frame to specify the 
note of mortal dread. Similarly, in 1979 
Jasper Johns embedded a train of cutlery 
along the perimeter of Dancers on a 
Plane, inspired by musings on the 
multiarmed Hindu god Shiva. “I was 
thinking about many-handedness,” Johns 
explains. “I made the association with the 
handling of utensils, and put them along 
the edge to suggest that the painting had 
some meaning beyond pure abstraction.” 

All of this attention to the frame 
comes at a time when some muse- 
ums are reconsidering the ques- 
tion of how to mount their collec- 
tions. Most paintings come to 
museums framed by dealers or 
patrons, not by the artists, and cu- 
rators have often felt free to up- 
date. Two years ago, the National 
Museum of American Art, in 
Washington, took the reverse 
route, restoring ornate frames to 
paintings it had earlier reset in 
plain wooden strips. Says Chief 
Curator Elizabeth Broun: “We thought it 
was more historically correct.” 

More recently, New York City’s Muse- 
um of Modern Art created a minor contro- 
versy when the director of its department 
of painting and sculpture, William Rubin, 
had the work of a few early modern mas- 
ters, among them Cézanne, Gauguin and 
Van Gogh, refitted in no-frills borders. 
Part of Rubin’s rationale was that undis- 
tracting borders would help to clarify con- 
tinuities between the early modern paint- 
ers and their inheritors, from Picasso 
through Johns, whose work elsewhere in 
the museum is likewise in simple frames. 
“Very successful,” says Thomas Messer, 
director of the nearby Guggenheim Muse- 
um, which has a reputation for simple 
frames. “Very institutional,” says Scott 
Schaefer, curator of European painting at 
the Los Angeles County Museum of Art. “I 
think it looks terrible.” 

The shake-out in frames is yet to 
come. The genuinely imaginative conceits 
are already outnumbered by gratuitous 
doodads that seem to have little function 
except to disguise inert painting. After the 
challenging stringencies of painting in the 
1970s, artists and buyers are in the mood 
for a little fun. But a flood of gimmicky 
borders may send them fleeing back to 
the pleasures of the unembellished edge, 
and remind them that, after all, the main 
event is on the canvas. —By Richard Lacayo 
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A Giant Leap to No. 2 


Programmer Brandon Tartikoff leads N BC out of the cellar 


F ade in: Midnight at the Tartikoff home 
in the Coldwater Canyon section of 
Beverly Hills. Baby Daughter Calla 
Lianne has awakened, and her parents are 
trying to lull her back to sleep to the 
strains of the Tonight show. The guest is 
Comedian Bill Cosby, who is doing a fun- 
ny routine about the trials of middle-aged 
parents. As the father watches, a light goes 
on in his head 

Montage: Actors being hired, sets be- 
ing built, scenes being rehearsed. 

Cut to: NBC's offices in Burbank, sev- 
eral months later. Network executives are 
celebrating the latest Nielsen ratings: af- 
ter nine straight seasons in last place in 





last week's Fatal Vision, have helped the 
network vault into a strong second posi- 
tion, only three-tenths ofa rating point be- 
hind CBS for the season so far, and 1.6 
points ahead of the sinking ABC. 

That Tartikoff was able to survive so 
long and eventually prevail in a notorious- 
ly precarious job is just one of many anom- 
alies about him. A graduate of Yale, 


where he majored in English, Tartikoff, | 


35, has the wit and offhand manner of a 
hip assistant professor. In the office he of- 
ten appears in crew-neck sweaters and 
never wears a watch. The modest three- 
bedroom home where he lives with his 
wife Lilly and daughter lacks such Cali- 


Tartikoff in his Burbank, Calif., office: from Dennis the Menace to Mr. T 
Writing a happy ending for one of the longest-running sob stories in TV history 





the prime-time race, NBC has finally 
moved up to No. 2. Its new hit The Cosby 
Show, a sitcom about the trials of middle- 
aged parents, is a major reason 

Brandon Tartikoffs ideas do not al- 
ways follow such a smooth path to success, 
but no one is more entitled to celebrate 
For nearly five years the boyish but driven 
president of NBC Entertainment has been 
trying to write a happy ending for one of 
the longest-running sob stories in TV his- 
tory. Season in, season out, NBC rethought 
its strategy, retooled its schedule, intro- 
duced a slew of new shows—and wound 
up, as usual, deep in the ratings cellar. 
Asked early this fall if he had anything 
else to throw in if his new schedule fizzled, 
Tartikoff replied, “My resignation.” 

But the schedule has hardly fizzled 
Besides The Cosby Show, NBC has another 
successful new series in Michael Landon’s 
Highway to Heaven, and several returning 
shows are also doing well. These, com- 
bined with such high-rated TV movies as 
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fornia status symbols as a swimming pool 
and tennis court. During off-hours, Tarti- 
koff enjoys shooting baskets (on his one 
extravagance, a home court that his wife 
gave him for Father’s Day) and playing 
third base in a Saturday-morning softball 
league (“a smart ballplayer and a good 
spray hitter,” appraises one teammate). 
Moreover, in a business where the top 
dogs are usually tight-lipped, Tartikoff is 
candid and accessible—qualities that 
have made him the most publicized net- 
work programmer since his legendary 


| mentor, Fred Silverman 


The son of a clothing manufacturer, 
Tartikoff grew up on Long Island, where 
he used to stay home from school to watch 
sitcoms like December Brideand My Little 
Margie. He foresaw his calling on a Sun- 
day night in 1959, when he sat cross- 
legged in front of the family set to watch 
the premiere episode of Dennis the Men- 
ace. “After it was over,” Tartikoff recalls, 


“I turned to my parents and said, ‘They 











could have made that show much better.” ” 
Tartikoff began to prove he could do 
better when, at 23, he went to work as di- 


| rector of advertising and promotion at 
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WLS-TV in Chicago. He impressed his 
boss, Lewis Erlicht (now president of ABC 
Entertainment), with successful gim- 
micks like “Gorilla My Dreams Week,” a 
festival of ape movies. Fred Silverman, 
then ABC’s programming chief, soon hired 
him, but Tartikoff left after a year to join 
NBC. Silverman later became president of 
NBC and promoted Tartikoff to the top 
programming slot in January 1980. 

After Grant Tinker replaced Silver- 
man in 1981, Tartikoff seemed a sure bet 
to take the fall for NBC's ratings troubles. 
But Tinker stuck with him. “I think he is 
the best guy to do that job—it’s that sim- 
ple,” says the NBC chairman. One of Tar- 
tikoff's severest problems was that top 
producers were reluctant to bring their 
shows to NBC. “The unfortunate thing for 
the last-place ball team is that you don't 
get to hit against your own pitching,” he 
explains. “Producers went to NBC third 
because they didn’t want their new show 
to face a 40-share on ABC called Happy 
Days or Three's Company." NBC's solution 
was to convince producers that the net- 
work would stick with new shows longer 
“We wanted to give the audience time to 
find a show, and the creative community 
appreciated that,” Tartikoff says. 

Indeed, NBC stuck with adventurous 
shows like St. Elsewhere and Cheers even 
when their early ratings were disappoint- 
ing. “I don’t give the public what they 
want,” Tartikoff says. “I’m more interest- 
ed in giving them what they will want. I 
like to challenge the audience. That's not 
to say that you don’t do your share of pan- 


| dering.” Some would place in the latter 





category NBC’s mass-appeal show The 
A-Team, which was based on an idea Tar- 
tikoff hatched after meeting Mr. T at a 
boxing match. He came into the office 
one day and wrote a note: “A-Team. 
Magnificent Seven, Dirty Dozen, Mission 
Impossible, Road Warrior all rolled into 
one, and Mr. T drives the car.” The rest is 
Nielsen history. “I am not an intellectu- 
al,” says Tartikoff. “I have very re- 
strained, middle-class tastes.” 

While working in Chicago in the 
early ‘70s, Tartikoff discovered that he 
had Hodgkin's disease, a form of cancer 


| that he survived after more than a year 


of radiation treatments and chemothera- 
py. He worked straight through it, but 


the experience made him realize that | 


“you're not given an unlimited time on 
this earth, and you shouldn't fritter it 
away.” Tartikoff does not look like a man 
given to frittering as he flings out nonstop 
ideas, jots his notes and takes aim at the 
No. | slot in the ratings. Says he: “I 
think I feel more pressure than I did 
when we were No. 3. I don’t want to blow 
this opportunity.” —By Richard Zoglin. 
Reported by Denise Worrell/Los Angeles 
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_ _ Howto tell 
if you need a personal 
financial planner 





Whether you re earning a six-figure 
income or just starting out in life, 

a financial planner can work to help 
build your personal wealth. 


If what you read below sounds 


iliar, perhaps your personal 


wealth should be getting pro- 
fessional attention. 


1. You still pay 
too much in taxes. 


Sometimes it seems that, for 
the taxes you pay personally, 
there could be an aircraft car- 
rier out there with your name 
on it. 

A financial planner works 
to find the most favorable stra- 
tegies to reduce your tax bur- 
den and build long-term capital. 


2. You can’t 


seem to save. 
You a for what seem like 
reasonable expenditures. But, 
looking back, you realize you 
invariably spend more. 
Getting your financial in- 





nized—in itself an important 
step—is a task your financial 
planner is uniquely qualified 
to handle. 


3.You’re ready to 
get serious about 
investing. 
“No one ever got rich on a salary 
alone,” your father used to say. 
He was right. To grow, 
you must find ways to build a 
capital base. Money becomes 
capital, and, invested wisely, 
wealth. 
Psi kind of investor are 
ou? Conservative? Aggressive: 
Con you afford to speculate? 
4.You're insured. 

But is it enough? 
Early on, your financial plan- 
ner will want to study your 
insurance program. Your plan- 
ner considers insurance cov- 
erage with a view to your overall 
financial picture. 


5. You want to 


educate your children. 
With the cost of college educa- 
tion expected to hit an average 
of $8,000 per year by 1990, you 
know you need to start making 
plans. Now. 


6. You know 
Social Security 
won't be enough. 


Even if your own retirement 


know youre going to want 
more than just time on 
your hands when you stop 
working. 

Your financial planner 
can recommend the retirement 
plans most favorable for you. 


Write for the 

IAFP financial 

planning kit. 
The International Association 
for Financial Planning is a 
worldwide non-profit organi- 
zation of more than 20,000 
members involved in the finan- 
cial planning industry. Clip this 
coupon to learn more about 
what financial planning can 
mean for you. 

We'll gadly send you, 
with no obligation, informa- 
tion about financial planning, 
how to choose and work wi 
a financial planner, and a spe- 
cial financial checklist that can 
help you get prepared before 
you see a planner. 

Write the International 
Association for Financi 
prey vied Box 467579, 
Atlanta, Georgia 30346. Or call 
800-241-2148. 


I'm ready to learn more about 
financial planning. Please send me, 
without obligation, more informa- 
tion and a financial checklist to 
help me get started. 


NAME: 
ADDRESS: 
CITY: 
STATE: 
ZIP CODE: 


— ee ee 


The International Association 
| for Financial Planning 
| P.O. Box 467579 

| Atlanta, Georgia 30346 
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= Computers — 





LetUs NowPraise Famous Hackers 





Lo at M.LT. has it that one 
night in the mid-’50s some students 
paid a clandestine visit to Cambridge’s 
Kendall Square subway station, where 
they quietly spread grease all over 
the tracks. The next morning, the first 
train that pulled into the station hit the 
_ grease and skidded right 
sthrough the other side, 








Jened tunnel. When the 
“motorman backed up to 
see what had happened, 
the train slid through 
the station in the other 


direction as well. The 
ensuing snarl is sup- 
posed to have tied 


Ted Nelson 


up transit officials and 
straphangers for hours. 

For several generations of M.I.T. en- 
gineers, the subway prank was known 
as the ultimate “hack,” the rare prac- 
tical joke clever and elegant 
enough to be worthy of one of 
the world’s most prestigious 
technical schools. Today the 
best and the brightest technol- 
ogy students are more likely to 
be found hanging around a 
computer system than a sub- 
way system. But they still call 
themselves hackers, and al- 
though they insist they have 
been misunderstood, their re- 
lationship with the public is 
once again on the skids. 

Last year’s hit movie War- 
Games and a series of well-publicized 
computer break-ins have created an im- 
age of a teen-age computer hacker that is 





giving the term a bad name. Many people | 


now think of hackers as pests or perhaps 
even criminals. But the hackers them- 
selves claim they are getting a bum rap 
from movies and newspapers. Says Bill 
Burns, an industrial psychologist and 
| part-time hacker: “We are the victims of 
a major press screw-up.” 
Hackers, as most 
_ Scomputer experts use the 
sterm, are distinguished 
£ not by their mischievous- 
ke ness but by their persis- 
b 2tence and skill. Some of 
“the key breakthroughs in 
modern computer sci- 
ence, including the devel- 
opment of the personal 
computer, can be traced 
to these often fanatically 
dedicated people. Even 
today, men and women 


* 








“Cap'n Crunch” Draper 











A new view of some much maligned electronic pioneers 


who are proud to call them- 
selves hackers can be found in 
the research departments of al- 
most any major computer firm, 
designing state-of-the-art ma- 
chines and writing the software 
that runs on them. 

Now some of the real com- 
puter whiz kids are finally 
getting their due. In a new 
book called Hackers (Double- 
day; $17.95), Writer Steven 
Levy argues that these “sci- 
ence-mad people” are the true 
heroes of the computer revolution. He 
traces the history of hackers from M.L.T.’s 
Tech Model Railroad Club, their first 
mecca, to Silicon Valley's Homebrew 
Computer Club, an early microcomputer 
gathering spot, to a video-game factory in 
Coarsegold, Calif. Through it all he dis- 











Sat Tara Singh Khalsa 


cerns a common thread: the unspoken as- | 


sumption among crack computer pro- 

grammers and engineers that they could 

Straighten out the world by dint of 

_ their intelligence if they could 

zonly get their hands on the 

Scontrol box. 

“The overpowering urge to 
compute, as Levy describes it, 
has always seemed bizarre to 
outsiders. At M.I.T. and Stan- 
ford the true devotees would 
skip meals, drop classes and 
give up sleep and social lives to 
burrow deeper and deeper into 
their beloved electronic brains 
Once they started on a project, 
they would regularly “wrap 
around,” working day and 

night until, after 30 hours, they collapsed 

on the nearest cot or sofa. Programmers 
at Stanford’s Artificial Intelligence 

Lab eventually discovered that the space 

between the roof and false ceiling made 

a comfortable sleeping hutch, and some 

of them lived there for months at 

a time. 

Two weeks ago, 130 of America’s 
most devoted hackers gathered in the bar- 
racks of a refurbished Army post in Sau- 
salito, Calif., at the invitation of a group of 
computer experts headed by Stewart 
Brand, editor in chief of the Whole Earth 
Software Catalog. Brand’s idea was to 
bring together, for the first time, people 
from several generations of hackers, and 
his guests included some of the brightest 
stars in computing: Ted Nelson, author of 
Computer Lib, a widely read handbook 
from the mid-1970s; Stephen Wozniak, 


| who built the original Apple computer; 


| LISP machines used in artificial-intelli- | kids to steal.” 


Lee Felsenstein, designer of the Osborne 
1; Richard Greenblatt, who developed the 








gence research; and Burrell Smith, a one- 
time Apple repairman who went on to 
build the Macintosh computer. 

There were a fair share of shaggy 
beards, 


silver-winged baseball caps 
.and even one turban, worn by 
3a Montana-born programmer 
= who now calls himself Sat Tara 
=Singh Khalsa. But for the most 
=part the hackers looked more 
like backpackers or profession- 
al musicians than any stereo- 
type image of computer nerds. 
By day, they met for discus- 
sions and debates that includ- 
ed a face-off between Donn 
Parker, a computer-crime ex- 
pert, and John Draper, the leg- 
endary “Cap'n Crunch,” who 
developed a system for making 
free phone calls by using the toy whistle 
from a breakfast-cereal box to imitate the 
tone used by AT&T for long-distance 
calls. At night the hackers clustered 
around a dazzling array of computer 
hardware that beeped and glowed until 4 
o'clock each morning. 

Most of the weekend conference, 
though, was spent trying to plot the future 
of hacking in an industry increasingly 
dominated by marketers and venture cap- 
italists. Everyone present seemed to agree 
that commercialism had changed the na- 
ture of computing. What was less clear 
was what the new rules for hacking ought 
to be. Said Bill Atkinson, author of a 
flashy new program called MacPaint: 
“The question is, how do you spread ex- 
citement around?” 

Many first-generation hackers, hav- 
ing struggled with the red tape that sur- 
rounded million-dollar systems in the 
early days of computing, tended to view 
such things as copy-protection schemes, | 
which make it difficult to steal pro- | 
grams, as barriers to the 
free flow of information. 
Other hackers, however, 
protested that 
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hours writing a program = 
deserves to earn royalties * 
on it. Said Robert Wood- 
head, co-author ofa best- 
selling game called Wiz- 
ardry: “My soul is in my 
product.” 

As the industry has 
matured, so have the 
pioneers who helped 
build it. Most of the high priests of hacking 
have long ago grown out of the prankster- 
ism associated with their name, anc many 
feel it is time they set an example for the 
next generation of computer fans. “It’s 
one thing for a high school kid to show off 
how he can dial the phone for free,” says 
Brian Harvey, an M.I.T. hacker turned 
high school teacher. “It’s quite another for 
an adult to go around encouraging school- 
— By Philip Elmer-DeWitt 


Say 


Stephen Wozniak 
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. Sure I’m Jewish. And I celebrate Christmas. 


- 





ave you ever noticed that Y’shua 
(that’s the Jewish way to say Jesus...) Sis 


* Was born of a Jewish mother 

¢ Spent all of his life in Israel 

* Said that he was the Jewish Messiah and backed 
it up with evidence from the Jewish Scriptures 


If you don’t know this, maybe you need to receive oe 
- the book, Y’shua. It’s free to those who want to know him. ; 


tet ti | fer 
| To get your free book, fill out this coupon. 
I am not a believer in Y’shua (Jesus) and I want to read 
your book, Y’shua by Moishe Rosen. I am () Jewish CL] Gentile 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


: CITY. STATE, ZIP 
L 








Please note: If you're already a believer in Jesus, why 
not send $2.95 to cover the cost? 


Mail to: Y’SHUA BOOK, ¢/o Jews farr Jesus, 
60 Haight Street, San Francisco, CA 94102. YCs! 


‘| take my 
high blood pressure 
pills only when 
I'm nervous 
Or upset.”’ 


Os 
you can't 
take care of 
high blood pressure 
now and then. 
Stay on your 
treatment 
every day. 
Even when you’re 
feeling good. 
Don’t take 
high blood pressure 
for granted. 
Take care 
of it... 
every day.” 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


Treat it for fe. 


The National High Blood Pressure Education Program 
The Nabonal Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute 

National Institutes of Health, Pudlic Health Service 
US. Department of Health and Human Services 
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Irene (Azema) and Monsieur (Ducreux) dance one lingering waltz before nightfall 


Finding Life in a Little Melody 





A SUNDAY IN THE COUNTRY Directed by Bertrand Tavernier 
Screenplay by Colo Tavernier and Bertrand Tavernier 


n innocent eye, an intelligent heart: 

these are the gifts that nature bestows 
on her artists. As a painter of the second 
stature, Monsieur Ladmiral (Louis Du- 
creux) possesses each gift in decorous suf- 
ficiency. His eye captures moments with 
piercing clarity; his heart helps him 
appreciate their evanescence. For old 
Monsieur is going to die soon. Now each 
day is unique—even this summer Sunday 
at his country home about 1912, when his 
children and grandchildren will come to 
visit, and memories will flip by like snap- 
shots from a lost family album. 

Nothing much happens in this gentle, 
acute, hugely affecting film from French 
Director Bertrand Tavernier (The Clock- 
maker, Coup de Torchon). Monsieur 


wakes, engages in a mild battle of wills | 


with his sere housekeeper, dresses for the 
arrival of his son Gonzague (Michel Au- 
mont). Gonzague’s stern wife (Genevieve 
Mnich) lectures Monsieur fondly on his 
latest painting—*Put a cat on the divan;a 
cat is always nice”—and Monsieur replies 
with a smile that might be a wince. His 
two grandsons make an ordinary nui- 
sance of themselves. His granddaughter, 
the lovely Mireille (Katia Wostrikoff), 
watches today’s dinner spin on its fire- 
place rotisserie and gets caught up a tree. 
Suddenly, like a sunburst in the middle of 
a daydream, Monsieur’s daughter Iréne 
(Sabine Azema) motors in, abustle with 
gaiety and impish reproaches. She takes 
her papa to a country inn for a chat and 
one lingering waltz before nightfall; then, 
as abruptly as she came, [réne drives off to 
patch up a lovers’ quarrel. Dinner, fare- 
wells, and a last reflection for Monsieur 
on his role as parent and painter. 

In one sense, this is an unromantic, 
even radical film. The artist, it suggests, is 





| also a functioning member of society. He 


need not be a diseased oyster or a frail 


| hothouse plant or an emotional prairie 
| fire that scorches the earth searching for 


truth. He must be both an observer of and 
a participant in the life of his family, his 
environment and traditions, And so, like 
any father, Monsieur can play favorites 
with his children, finding small pleasure 
in the weekly visits of his dutiful son, 
gasping for the breath of fresh life the 
mercurial Iréne brings with her in her in- 
frequent appearances. Like any grand- 
parent, he can pamper or scold the little 
ones, Like any widower, he can surge into 
reveries of his dead wife, see her sitting in 
that chair, her chair. 

Perhaps this explains Monsieur’s fail- 
ure, in his own eyes, as an artist. He was 
too faithful a family man, too attentive a 
student, too much a gentleman to re- 
nounce the academic style and strike out 
boldly for the terrain charted by the im- 
pressionists. “Perhaps I lacked courage,” 
he confides to Lréne. “I thought if I'd ad- 
mitted what was original in others I'd 
have lost my own little melody.” He is like 
a Salieri who has taught himself, through 
a lifetime of small disappointments, to ac- 
cept that he will never be a Mozart. It is 
not till the end of this Sunday that he real- 
izes the importance of following his own 
little melody. He puts aside his sofa still 
life, sets out a fresh blank canvas and pon- 
ders his resolution to start anew. 

Bertrand Tavernier has done the 
same. Boldly eschewing fashion, he has 
found his roots in the French cinema’s old 
tradition of quality, and found new life in 
those roots. Like the greatest painting the 
modest Monsieur could aspire to create, A 
Sunday in the Country is a masterpiece in 
miniature. — By Richard Corliss 
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Here’ a great gift idea 
for everyone who loves 
a challenge! 
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For everyone who en- 
joys an exciting, fast-paced 
question/answer game, 
TIME presents The Game. 

It’s challenging. It’s fun. 
And it’s certainly not trivial. 
Because the questions 
included were drawn from 
sixty years of history covered 
in the pages of TIME. 

Here are over 8,000 
questions based on the great 
events, personalities, and 
movements of our century— 
all packed into a fast-moving, 
entertaining board game. 

And the whole family 
can enjoy The Game, be- 
cause it includes a special set 
of questions for children. 
The Game is available now 
at fine stores that cater 
to inquiring minds. Or order 
yours today. Call toll-free 
800-828-6211 (In New York, 
800-462-6432). 


© 1984 Time Inc 




















Rushes 


OH, GOD! YOU DEVIL 

In his third outing as the stand-up Su- 
preme Being, George Burns, 88, adds a 
new wrinkle: he also plays Satan. Quot- 
able quips from Writer Andrew Bergman 
(The In-Laws) include the Lord’s back-lot 
zinger, “I put the fear of me in you,” and 
Talent Agent Harry O. Tophet’s devilish 
irreverence, “He had to close the big din- 
ing room up there.” Tophet cuts a deal 
with a young songwriter (Ted Wass), of- 


fering fame in exchange for his soul. Di- | 


rector Paul Bogart’s muzzy little comedy 


appropriately pivots on the Burns-Burns | 


confrontation when Lucifer and the Lord 
play poker in Caesars Palace to win the 
yuppie Faustus. Oh, God! You Devil has a 
shopping-mall message: Don’t do drugs 
or dream of fame; go home, be ordinary. 
If only Gracie were alive to play the dev- 
il’s advocate, this biblical vaudeville 
might have had a little more class. 


PARIS, TEXAS 

A man named Travis (Harry Dean Stan- 
ton) staggers through the desert, mute 
and loco. His square brother (Dean 
Stockwell) hauls Travis home to be re- 


| united with his young son (Hunter Car- 


son). Now Travis goes searching, with the 
boy in tow, for his long-lost wife (Nas- 
tassja Kinski). Welcome to the new West, 
pardner, where the myth of the loner is 
yoked to the grail of domestic reconcilia- 
tion. No wonder Paris, Texas is as power- 
fully schizoid as its title: German director 
(Wim Wenders), American screenwriter 
(Sam Shepard), the clashing strategies of 
an international cast. With his gorgeous, 
precise images of the American South- 
west, Wenders suggests a cinematic land- 
scape artist forced by the moneylenders 
to add some human figures to the picture. 
Their motivations refuse to parse, and 
the film ends up where Travis began: 
parched and lost in a desert of its own 
device. 


ANOS AMOURS 

Sandrine Bonnaire has a peasant sensual- 
ity; naked, she looks like the figurehead on 
a pirate ship. The camera closes in on the 
stolid planes of her face, and voila! a deep 
dimple appears incongruously in her left 
cheek. From wanton to elfin in the flick of 
an adolescent whim—such are the com- 
pelling mysteries of personality. Bonnaire 
stars as the teen-age Suzanne in this dog- 


gedly unsentimental French film from | 


Writer-Director Maurice Pialat. Su- 
zanne’s family has stayed together by cor- 
seting all hostilities. Then she discovers 
the power of her own erotic impulse. Over- 
night, Daddy’s littlegirl is a slut in Mama’s 


eyes, and the family falls into convulsions | 
| of jealousy and hatred. Like the off-Holly- 


wood films of John Cassavetes, A Nos 
Amours is less drama than psychodrama; 
it wears its artlessness as a badge of intrep- 
id truth-telling. Bonnaire’s artlessness, 
though, marks her as an exotic found ob- 


ject and a genuine movie find. = 
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Tinahas never 
had aTeddy Bear. 


A mother’s love. A doll to cuddle. 
Tina knows nothing of these things. 
But she does know fear, rejection, 
and hunger. 

For just $18 a month, you can help 
save a child like Tina. 

Through our sponsorship program 
you can help provide a child with a 
better diet, clothes, medical attention, 
school. And even a toy or two. 

But don’t wait. There are so many. 
And somewhere, right now, a child 
is dying from starvation and neglect. 
Preecessseceersanes4 


Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood 
Children, Incor, ted, P.O. Box 5381 
Dept. T12T4, Richmond, Va. 23220 USA 





0 | wish to sponsor a Oboy, Ogul, in 
D Asia, 2 Latin America, 0) Middle Ease 
O Africa, CF) USA, 2) Greatest Need. 

C1 | will give $18 a month ($216 a year 
Enclosed is my gift for a full year 0), the 
first month (). Please send me the child’s 
name, story, address and picture 

C I can't sponsor, but will help $ 

© Please send me further information 

© If for a group, please specify 








Carch, Clas, Cheb. School Berm ¢ 





NAME 





ADDRESS 
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Card # —— Exp. Date. 


Signature 


CHILDREN, INC. 


U.S. gifts are fully cax deductible 
Annual financial statements are available upon request 
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Ss ince plowing through lists of 
strange names can be dull busi- 
ness, the only people likely to 
read the acknowledgments in most 
books are either insomniacs or 
the ones who are mentioned and 
thanked by the author for their 
help. Occasionally, though, these 
dutiful expressions of gratitude can 
| yield useful information about the 
works they precede. This first full- 
length biography of TS. Eliot 
(1888-1965) is a case in point. After 
acknowledging away for nearly two 
pages, Peter Ackroyd, an English 
critic and poet, concludes with a 
terse paragraph: “I am forbidden 
by the Eliot estate to quote from El- 
iot’s published work, except for 
purposes of fair comment in a 
critical context, or to quote 
from Eliot’s unpublished work or 
correspondence.” 

This injunction seems insur- 
mountable. How to write the life of 
one of this century’s greatest poets 
without including more than a 
handful of his words? To his credit, 
Ackroyd persisted. He has not pro- 
duced the definitive biography; El- 
iot’s estate, following the poet's 





wishes, stands staunchly in the path _T.S. Eliot in 1958: longing for aves and popular acclaim 


of any such study. But 7:8. Eliot: A 
Life does more than make the best of a dif- 
ficult situation; it offers the most detailed 


portrait yet of an enigmatic and thorough- | 


ly peculiar genius 

The main outlines of Eliot’s career are 
well known. Born in St. Louis, a scion of 
the Midwestern branch of a distinguished 
American family, he studied English liter- 
ature at Harvard and then pursued, with 
diminishing zeal, a Ph.D. in philosophy. 
He settled in London and worked in a 
bank to support himself and his English 
wife. When he found time and inspiration, 
he wrote poems, including The Waste 
Land (1922), that helped shape the 
20th century imagination. He took up 
British citizenship and abandoned the 
Unitarianism of his parents to become a 





there .. 





en went up to him and said, ‘Oh, Tom’; 








The Confidential Clerk 


T.S. ELIOT: A LIFE by Peter Ackroyd: Simon & Schuster; 400 pages; $24.95 





CAMininG, 


Whey 
vil 


Throughout 1935 Vivien continued her lonely pur- 
suit of her husband. It seems to have been her settled 
conviction that she had only to see and to speak to him, and 
he would agree to return to her. And, 
found him. She had discovered that he was to deliver an ad- 
dress at a Sunday Times book exhibition, and she arrived 
. This was the confrontation Eliot most feared. Vivi- 








| tried and failed to take over literary Lon- 
| don through energy and bravado; Eliot 
| succeeded through diffidence and self- 
| denigration. He invited sympathy; friends 
| who knew he was overworked were star- | 
. Uled to see him wearing a green face 
= powder that accentuated his cadav- 
=erous pallor. Yet he repulsed those 
| who tried to ease his burdens; sever- 
sal plans to raise money that would 
free Eliot of his bank duties only 
aroused his resentment. 

Along with most commenta- 
tors, Ackroyd agrees that .Eliot’s 
long, unhappy marriage to Vivien 
Haigh-Wood crucially affected his 
life and career. Their union com- 
bined high-strung nerves and physi- 
cal complaints that seem to have 
# made sexual relations either impos- 
sible or undesirable; the sterility in 
The Waste Land may owe less to 
the decline of the West than to do- 
mestic problems of the Eliots, But 
Ackroyd suggests that in many 
ways Vivien was a good wife, sup- 
porting her husband in his dark 
moods and offering solicited judg- 
ments on his manuscripts. Eliot's 
method of divorcing her shimmers 
with the indecisiveness of The Love 
Song of J. Alfred Prufrock: he went 
off for a stint of teaching in the U.S., 
told his lawyers to handle matters in 
his absence and hid from her when 
he returned to England. She died in 
a mental institution in 1947 

Eliot would hate Tom and Viv, 
an acerbic dramatization of his first 
marriage that played in London earlier 
this year and is to open in New York City 
in January. On the other hand, he might | 
well love Cats, a smash musical hit on 
both sides of the Atlantic, which uses as 
its libretto his Old Possum’s Book of Prac- 
tical Cats (1936). For while Eliot was hor- 
rified by the prospect of invasions of his 
privacy, he also longed for the popular ac- 
claim that not even his most successful 
plays achieved. He was always at war 
with himself, and the disembodied voice 
of his best poetry emerged from the white 
center of this conflict. Ackroyd does a 
| superb job of identifying and tempor- 
arily separating the diverse Eliots who | 
struggled to make up the poet and the 
man. — By Paul Gray 
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convert to the Anglican Church. He spent 
the last four decades of his life more or less 
in the public eye, a polite, carefully tai- 
lored lecturer ministering to the declining 
health of Western culture. His plays, in- | 
cluding Murder in the Cathedral, The 
Cocktail Party and The Confidential 
Clerk, won him increased fame, as did his 
Nobel Prize for Literature in 1948. In 
1956, 14,000 people gathered in Minne- 
apolis to hear him speak on “The Fron- 
tiers of Criticism.” 
Behind this austere fagade, Ackroyd 
finds a tormented and divided soul. Eliot 
shied away from attention while courting 
it with Machiavellian skills. Ezra Pound, 
another American expatriate, aptly nick- 
named him “Old Possum.” Pound had 





Excerpt 


and said ‘How do you do’in a loud voice. The dog recognized | 
him and jumped up at him, but he seemed not to notice. 
When he spoke at the exhibition, Vivien stood the whole 
time, keeping her eyes fixed upon his face. After he had 
finished his address she went up to him again and said, ‘Will 

you come back with me?’ He replied, ‘I cannot talk to you 
now’... Then he walked away. They were never to ¥ y 

see each other again. 


in November, she 


he seized her hand 
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We don't buy just any seats. We design 
them. 

GM begins with detailed studies 
of the human body. Biomedical research. 
The kind of comprehensive investigation 
of anatomy da Vinci undertook in the 
1500s. 

As a leader in the field of Human Factors 
Engineering, we design interiors scientifically 


to minimize the possible distractions from your 


driving. 
It may take us two years and countless 
clay models to arrive at a more comfortable, 


Mets 7 





durable seat for new GM cars and trucks. 
But we think it’s worth it. 

And we believe old Leonardo would have 
thought so, too. 

We believe in taking the extra time, giving 
the extra effort and paying attention to every 
detail. That’s what it takes to provide the 
quality that leads more people to 
buy GM cars and trucks than any 
other kind. And why GM owners 
are the most loyal on the road. 

That’s the GM commitment 





Nobody sweats the details like GM. 





God Cousins 


THE SICILIAN 
by Mario Puzo 
Simon & Schuster; 410 pages; $17.95 


he Godfather was an irresistible tale of 

corruption and an equally tempting 
celebration of two sacred institutions, the 
family and free enterprise. The Sicilian, 
an offshoot of the 1969 bestseller, is 
also an offer of evil and romance that can- 
not be refused. Mario Puzo remains one 
of America’s best popular storytellers, 
though his years of whittling movie scripts 
have resulted in chapters that seem spin- 
dly next to those in the full-bodied Godfa- 
ther. In fact, the novel could be cut down 
| and inserted in the earlier book. Offstage, 


at Mafia Central on Long Island, Don 
Corleone directs events that have pro- 
found effects in Sicily and teach Son 





Mario Puzo: back-lot mythology 
Planting a sardonic fatalism 


Michael a cruel lesson in survival. 

The time is 1950, and young Corleone 
is preparing to end the two-year exile im- 
posed after he killed Sollozzo the Turk and 
the corrupt Police Captain McCluskey 
Michael's final assignment is to arrange 
the escape of a Sicilian outlaw who has be- 
come an endangered folk hero. This 
proves difficult. The godfather-in-training 
is given the runaround and a chance to 
witness treacheries that seem to have orig- 
inated in the Punic Wars. 

Puzo works hard to make his story 
back-lot mythic. Spartacus led his slave 
army out of the Cammarata hills to fight 
the Romans. A skeleton dug out of the 
rocky soil is said to have belonged to one 
of Hannibal's elephants. The novel's hero, 
Turi Guiliano, is a Latin Robin Hood who 
can recite the Song of Roland and the ba- 
sic guerrilla manual with matching ease. 
When he is not slipping into Montelepre 
for his mother’s cooking and the attrac- 
ons of a young widow, Turi muses under 
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starry skies: “He no longer doubted that | 
he had some magnificent destiny before 
him. He shared the magic of those medi- 
eval heroes who could not die until they 
came to the end of their long story, until 
they had achieved their great victories.” 

Guiliano dreams of smashing the 
power of the “Friends of the Friends.” Si- 
cilians, Puzo tells us, never say Mafia, a 
10th century Arabic term meaning sanc- 
tuary. A thousand years later, the word is 
dark with irony. Founded to fight foreign 
oppressors, the organization has come to 
include the island’s most terrible despots. 
Their fingers can be found in every busi- 
ness and social institution from Palermo 
to Catania, their hands behind countless 
murders. Puzo offers swatches of sad his- | 
tory and exotic sociology. Mussolini near- 
ly wiped out the Mafia, but the U.S. Army 
ensured its comeback when it unlocked 
Fascist prisons. Kidnaping is a cottage in- 
dustry, monks fake relics, and omertd, the 
code of silence, is so pervasive that strang- 
ers often cannot get directions to their ho- 
tels. Casting a large shadow over all this is 
Puzo’s Don Croce Malo, a model of the fa- 
tal charm and intricate cunning of a suc- 
cessful mafioso 

With the exception of Michael Cor- 
leone, Turi Guiliano is the shallowest ma- 
jor character in the novel. He reads good 
books, idealizes justice and respects reli- 
gion. But if he has a thought subtler than 
how to trap his enemies, he keeps it to 
himself. By contrast, Aspanu Pisciotta, 
the hero’s friend and chief lieutenant, has 
a vivid psychology that eventually sus- 
tains Horace’s 2,000-year-old observation 
that “Sicilian tyrants never invented a 
greater torment than envy.” 

Unlike a spaghetti western, The Sicil- 
ian has no one-on-one shootout under a 
hot sun. Instead, Don Croce and Guiliano 
are locked in an elaborate melodrama of 
betrayals within betrayals. Puzo too dem- 
onstrates sly moves. His florid descrip- 
tions and graphic action scenes guarantee 
bug-eyed attention while he plants a sar- 
donic fatalism in the heart of his book. 
One of the rarest commodities in his Sicily 
is truth (“A source of power, a lever of con- 
trol, why should anyone give it away?”), 
while revenge is one of the highest virtues 
(“On this Catholic island, statues of a 
weeping Jesus in every home, Christian 
forgiveness was a contemptible refuge of 
the coward”). In the New World, far from 
the color and tradition, Don Corleone 
takes an even more brutish view: “Live 
your life not to be a hero but to remain 
alive. With time, heroes seem a little 
foolish.” 

This is cynical stuff from one 
of the most “respected” characters 
in popular fiction. But Puzo knows the 
mass-market game better than most: 
Give the angels the good looks, the 
devils the best lines, and keep the prose 
cinematic. This element is so strong that 
the book seems to be only the pupal stage 
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Elegy 

ORGANIZED CRIMES 

by Nicholas von Hoffman 

Harper & Row; 274 pages; $14.95 

Ni early every journalist believes he has 

a novel in him. But if he manages to 
produce the work, it often bears a disqui- | 
eting resemblance to journalism. Nicho- 
las von Hoffman’s first novel, Organized 
Crimes, is a happy exception. This is no 
self-absorbed memoir of How I Broke the 
Big Story or of backstairs city-room in- 
trigues; indeed, its only journalist of con- 
sequence is in the pay of mobsters and is 
introduced to the narrative at the moment 
he is shot dead. 

The book’s setting is Chicago in 
the 1930s, an era of celebrity gangsters, 
ruined financiers, penniless immigrants, 
left-leaning intellectuals and psychotic 
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Nicholas von Hoffman: adroit tale spinner | 
Mixing crooks, financiers and anarchists. 





anarchists, all of them interconnected in 
Von Hoffman’s ruefully comic invention 
The period is as rich and varied as the 
turn-of-the-century New York City of 
E.L. Doctorow’s Ragtime, and the range 
of real-life characters is even greater: 
Hoodlums Al Capone and Frank Nitti 
and Machine Gun Jack McGurn, Mayors 
Big Bill Thompson and Anton Cermak, 
Roman Catholic Cardinal George Mun- 
delein, Utilities Tycoon Samuel Insull 
and Assassin Giuseppe Zangara, who 
struck down Cermak in Miami while try- 
ing to kill Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Thrust among them is a fictional cou- 
ple, both, fittingly enough, students of so- 
cial anthropology. Allan Archibald, a 
moneyed North Shore Wasp, witnesses 
the murder of the reporter and on a bet 
undertakes to write a scholarly paper 
about the Chicago underworld. Irena Gi- 
ron, a brilliant but unworldly girl from the 


of a story impatient to spread celluloid | Polish ghetto “back of the yards,” cata- | 


— By R.Z. Sheppard | strophically encourages Allan to learn 
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more about the style and ferocity of the 
syndicate. Organized Crimes is part politi- 
cal satire, part informal history, part ru- 
mination on the Depression, part love sto- 
ry between the rich boy poor in spirit and 
the poor girl rich in perception. Von Hoff- 
man’s elemental themes are deftly woven 
into the episodic narrative: among men of 
power, there may be differences of meth- 
od but not of motive; between brains and 
privilege, choose brains, because money 
and position may prove fleeting, while in- 
telligence endures. 

Von Hoffman, a former columnist for 
the now defunct Chicago Daily News and 
for the Washington Post, writes with occa- 
sional Second City vulgarity and feistiness 
But he can also display an elegiac grace 
about a world in which everything, every- 
where, has suddenly gone wrong: “Head- 
ing along the street to where he had 
parked his car, he looked up and saw a 
dark red, liver-colored sky, full of ores and 
oxides and particulates. The droughts of 
last summer had been followed by the 
winds of November. Although Allan did 
not know it, he was seeing the State of 
Oklahoma blowing past Chicago, travel- 
ing east. The Dust Bowl had begun.” 

Von Hoffman's large cast and its 
machinations remain credible and, even 
in the comic passages, are never over- 
drawn. But the author is more than an 
adroit tale spinner; it is character, not acci- 
dent or circumstance, that brings his cen- 
tral figures to grief. In the process, he 
merges Chicago myth, legend and history 
with poignant private truth. This journal- 
ist, at least, had not only a novel but a gen- 
uine novelist in him By William A. Henry tll 
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BULOVA 
WATCH TIME. 


From the 
Sunday outing to the daily 
work out ca has changed a lot 
over the y America’s watch has kept up with 
the times. Beautifully. Two perfect examples: His with calend 
and elegant dual tone dial. Hers in alternating brushed and polish 
tones with sunray dial. Both with link bracelets and precise Bul 
quartz movements 


Available at fine jewelry a 





Join QPB, and 


save more than 


$260 off the 





for the monu- 
mental Diction- © 
ary of the 
History of Ideas. * 
The 5-volume 
hardcover edition 
costs $275 and 

is worth every 
penny. Now QPB 
offers you every 


for just $12.95. 
And you have 
no obligation 
to buy another 
book. 


The Dictionary of the 
Hist ry of ideas isa liberal 
education—for thousands 
of dollars less than the 
cost of a college degree 

Though scholarly and 
authoritative, the articles 
are clearly written and 
free of jargon. Every 
article is cross-referenced 
so you can follow an 
idea as It has dev eloped 


through the centuries, 


and from one century to 
another 

If you enjoy ideas you'll 
enjoy being a member of 


rant works of fiction and 
nonfiction, past and pres- 
ent—from Woolf, Elior, 
Joyce and Poe to Updike, 
Didion and Bellow. QPB 
books are softcover edi- 
tions in hardcover sizes, 
durably bound and 
printed on fine paper 

But they cost up to 65% 
less than their hardcover 
counterparts. (You don't 
judge a book by its cover, 
so why pay for the cover?) 
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me = 
Let’s try each other for 6 months. 
Quality Paperback Book Club®, Middletown, Pa. 17057. 

Please enroll me in QPB and send me the 5-volume DiCTIONARY OF THE 
History OF Ipeas, billing me only $12.95 for the entire set (publisher's 
hardcover prices total $275), plus shipping and handling charges. | under- 
stand that I am not required ro buy another book. You will send me the 
QPB Review (if my account is in good standing) for six months. If | have 
not bought and paid for at least one book in every six-month period, you 
may cancel my membership. A shipping and handling charge is added 
to each shipment 
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@ Cross-references and 
bibliography follow 
each article 





& new Selection, plus scores of 


g 2. If you wane the Selection do 


@ Boxed set of 5 volumes 
includes separate index 
volume—each volume 
9"x 74" 





@ 3Billarticles by 254 re- 
spected scholars on the 
pivotal ideas of Western 
thought 





How membership works. 

1. You receive the QPB Review 
15 times each year (about every 
3¥2 weeks). Each issue reviews a 


Alternates. 


nothing. It will be shipped to you 
automatically. If you want one or 
more Alternate books—or no 
book at all—indicate your deci- 
sion on the Reply Form always 
enclosed and return it by the dare 
specified. 

3. Bonus books for Bonus 
Points. For each softcover book or 
set you take (except for the books 
in this offer), you earn Bonus 
Points which entitle you to choose 
any of our softcover books. You 
pay only shipping and handling 
charges 

4. Return privilege. If the QPB 
Review is delayed and you receive 
the Selection without having had 
10 days to notify us, you may 
return it for credit at our expense 
5. Cancellations. You may cancel 
membership at any time by notify- 
ing QPB. We may cancel your 
membership if you elect not to 
buy and pay for at least one book 
in every six-month period. 


PB The first 

QP book club 
for smart 
people 


who 


a 
aren’t rich. 
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Calendar 1985 











Crazy over Calendars 


From Teddy bears to trivia, they sell like there is no tomorrow 


n China it will be the Year of the Ox, 

but in American bookstores, gift and 
stationery shops, 1985 may just become 
the Year of the Calendar. Some 1,500 dif- 
ferent wall and desk versions, including a 
circular pop-up of flowers and ones with 
detachable postcards, celebrating every- 
thing from cats to Culture Club, are being 
snapped up at a phenomenal pace. Some 
favorites have earned second press runs; 
250,000 Trivial Pursuit (QuillMark) cal- 
endars sold out in the U.S. and Canada in 
a month, and Cabbage Patch Kids 
(Abrams) has been bought by 1.4 million 
doll lovers. Says Michael Ritz, promotions 


director of Abbeville Press, where eight of 


15 calendars are sellouts: “It’s just an 
amazing year.” 

One reason for the shopping spree is 
that calendars are bargains, costing from 
$4.95 for wall models to $14.95 for desk 
versions. Another factor: freebies from lo- 
cal merchants and major companies are 
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| disappearing Cost-conscious Chemical 


Bank, for instance, gave away 550,000 cal- 
endars in its New York branches in 1982 
but has printed less than half that number 
this year. Calendars are becoming person- 
al statements. “There’s no such thing as 
the family calendar any more,” says Paul 
Gottlieb, president of Harry N. Abrams, 








size Sports Illustrated's Swimsuit Calendar, 
featuring supermodels in torrid Caribbean 
settings, is third on Waldenbooks’ list. 
Magnum, p.i. (Landmark) is fourth, offer- 
ing pictures of Tom Selleck in fuzzy focus 
and crisp action. The second Ansel Adams 
Calendar (New York Graphic Society 
Books) has resonant prints of the master’s 
favorites such as a Cape Cod barn and Yo- 





| semite Valley. They are enhanced by the 
| latest laser-scanned printing techniques 





which publishes seven calendars. “Every- | 


one in the family has to have one, and they 
have to express individual tastes.” 
Borrowing from the book business, 
both B. Dalton and Waldenbooks issue 
weekly bestseller lists for calendars. Top- 
ping last week’s Dalton chart: The Teddy 
Bear Calendar (Workman). Its well- 
mannered bears at play will likely sell out 
the 390,000-copy printing. One reason: a 
contest that allows ursophiles to submit 
pictures of their own Teddies, which may 
be selected for inclusion in the °86 edition 
Calendars of pinups and pine trees are 


favorites on everybody's list. The poster- 








| Grant/Los Angeles 


| ever, has virtually no pictures at all. The 


The most recent calendar rage, how- 


fat little memo-pad-style, day-at-a-time 
calendars work on words. At least half a 
dozen companies produce a variety of 
them, including one called Murphy's Law 
(Price/Stern/Sloan) and others for sports 
trivia, Bible verses, computer terms, as- 
trological signs and even dirty jokes. The 
365 new-words-a-year calendar (Work- 
man) made both lists, with offerings like 
“Dionysian recklessly uninhibited; 
frenzied.” The success is in the format, 
says Publisher Peter Workman. “Each 
day they entertain, surprise and educate, 
like books you can savor piece by piece 
over a full year.” 

Indeed, people cannot do without 
them, believes Lucy Fellowes, organizer 
of “Embellished Calendars: An Illustrat- 
ed History,” an exhibition which opened 
last week at New York City’s Cooper- 
Hewitt Museum. Says she: “Even though 
watches no longer need faces, people still 
need calendars. In 400 years no one has 
improved on those paper pages hanging 
on the wall.” But they certainly have 
made more of them. —By J.D. Reed. 
Reported by Val Castronovo/New York and Meg 
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‘The 1985 Honda Accord Hatchback has a powerful 12-valve engine to speed you down the 
Straightaway at the Daytona Speedway. It has front-wheel drive to pull you through the Hairpin 


at Sears Point Raceway. A special sport suspension 
that can straighten out the S’s at Lime Rock Park. HIO|IN|D|A 
And a long list of standard features to take you in r 
| The Accord Hatchback 


comfort through ‘The Loop in Chicago. 
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he placing of a baboon heart into the chest of little Baby Fae 

caused indignation in many quarters. For some, who might 
safely be called eccentric, the concern was animal rights. Pickets 
outside Loma Linda University Medical Center and elsewhere 
protested the use of baboons as organ factories. Dr. Leonard Bai- 
ley, the chief surgeon, was not impressed. “I am a member of the 
human species,” he said. Human babies come first. It was un- 
apologetic speciesism. He did not even have to resort to sociology, 
to the argument that in a society that eats beef, wears mink and 
has for some time been implanting pigs’ valves in human hearts, 
the idea of weighing an animal's life equally against a human 
baby’s is bizarre. 

Others were concerned less with the integrity of the donor 
than with the dignity of the recipient. At first, before Baby Fae’s 
televised smile had beguiled skeptics, the word ghoulish was 
heard: some sacred barrier between species had been broken, 
some principle of separateness between man and animal violat- 
ed. Indeed, it is a blow to man’s idea of 
himself to think that a piece of plastic or 
animal tissue may occupy the seat of the 
emotions and perform perfectly well (al- 
beit as a pump). It is biological Galileism, 
| and just as humbling. Nevertheless it is 
fact. To deny it is sentimentality. And to 
deny life to a child in order to preserve the 
fiction of man’s biological uniqueness is 
simple cruelty. 

Still others were concerned with the 
rights of the observing public, and its 
proxy, the press. For a while, when 
Baby Fae was doing well, the big issue 
was made out to be the public’s (read: 
the press’s) right to know. There were 
reiterated complaints about withheld in- 
formation, vital forms not made public, - 
too few press conferences. It is true that 
in its first encounter with big-time me- 
dia Loma Linda proved inept at public 
relations. But how important can that 
be? In time the important information 
will be published and scrutinized in the 
scientific literature, a more reliable 
setting for judging this procedure than live television. 

Baby Fae brought out defenders of man, beast and press. But 
who was defending Baby Fae? There was something disturb- 
ing—subtly, but profoundly disturbing—about the baboon im- 
plant. It has nothing to do with animal rights or the Franken- 
stein factor or full disclosure. It has to do with means and ends. 

It turns out that before placing a baboon heart into the chest 
of Baby Fae, doctors at Loma Linda had not sought a human 
heart for transplant. That fact betrays their primary aim: to ad- 
vance a certain line of research. As much as her life became dear 
to them, Baby Fae was to be their means. 

The end—cross-species transplant research—is undoubtedly 
worthy. Human transplants offer little hope for solving the gen- 
eral problem of children’s dying of defective hearts. There sim- 
ply are not enough human hearts to go around. Baboons grown 
in captivity offer, in theory, a plausible solution to the problem. 
To give Baby Fae a human heart would have advanced the cause 
of children in general very little. But it might have advanced the 
cause of rhis child more than a baboon’s heart, which, given the 
imperfect state of our knowledge, was more likely to be rejected. 

Doctors like to imagine that the therapeutic imperative and 
the experimental imperative are one and the same. On the con- 





The Using of Baby Fae 











trary. They are almost always in conflict. At the extreme are the 
notorious cases in which the patient is actually sacrificed on the 
altar of science: the Tuskegee experiment, in which a group of 
black men with syphilis were deliberately left untreated for 40 
years; the Willowbrook experiment, in which retarded children 
were injected with hepatitis virus; and the Brooklyn study in 
which elderly patients were injected with live cancer cells. Loma 
Linda was al the other extreme. Here, far from being at war with 
the therapeutic, the experimental was almost identical with it. 
But not quite. The baboon heart was ever so slightly more ex- 
perimental, more useful to science (or so the doctors thought), 
more risky for Baby Fae. If it were your child, and you had two 
hearts available, and you cared not a whit for science (perhaps 
even if you cared quite a bit for science), you would choose the 
human heart. 

The Loma Linda doctors did not. Hence the unease. One 
does not have to impute venal motives—a desire for glory or 
a lust for publicity—to wonder about 
the ethics of the choice. The motive was 
science, the research imperative. Priority 
was accorded to the claims of the future, 
of children not yet stricken, not yet 
even born. 

Is that wrong? 

Civilization hangs on the Kantian 
principle that human beings are to be 
treated as ends and not means. So much 
depends on that principle because there is 
no crime that cannot be, that has not 
been, committed in the name of the future 
against those who inhabit the present. 
Medical experimentation, which invokes 
the claims of the future, necessarily turns 
people into means. That is why the Nu- 
remberg Code on human experimenta- 
tion (established after World War II in re- 
action to the ghastly Nazi experiments on 
prisoners) declares that for research to be 
ethical the subject must give consent. The 
person is violated if it is unwillingly— 
even if only uncomprehendingly—used 
for the benefit of others. 

But not if it volunteers, and thus, in effect, joins the research 
enterprise. Consent is the crucial event in the transition from 
therapy to experiment. It turns what would otherwise be techno- 
logical barbarism into humane science. Consent suspends the 
Hippocratic injunction “First, do no harm.” Moreover, it re- 
deems not only the researcher but the researched. To be used by 
others is to be degraded; to give oneself to others is to be elevated. 
Indeed, consciously to make one’s life the instrument of some 
higher purpose is the essence of the idea of service. If Barney 
Clark decides to dedicate his last days to the service of humanity, 
then—and only then—may we operate. 
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nfants, who can decide nothing, are the difficult case. (If Baby 

Fae had volunteered for her operation, the ethical questions 
would evaporate.) Since infants are incapable of giving consent, 
the parents do so on their behalf. In Baby Fae’s case what kind of 
consent did they give? If her parents thought that the operation 
might save their child (i.e., that it was therapeutic), they were 
misled. There was no scientific evidence to support that claim. 
The longest previous human survival with a heart xenograft was 
3% days. (Baby Fae lived 17 more.) The longest animal survival 
in Dr. Bailey’s own studies was 165 days. 
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If, on the other hand, the parents had 
been told that the purpose was to test a 
procedure that might help other babies in 
the future (/.e., that it was experimental). 
what right did they have to volunteer a 
child—even their child—to suffer on be- 
half of humanity? 

After Baby Fae died, it was argued, 
retroactively, that in fact the operation 
| reduced her suffering, that she was pink 
and breathing instead of blue and gasp- 
ing. Perhaps. But the cameras were 
brought in only when she was well. She 
was not seen when not doing well: en- 
| during respirators, cannulas, injections, 

Stitches, arrhythmias, uremia. Was this 
really less agonal than a natural death, 
which would have come mercifully weeks 
earlier? 

No. Baby Fae was a means, a con- 
scripted means, to a noble end. This ex- 
periment was undertaken to reduce not 
her suffering, but, perhaps some day, that 
of others. But is that really wrong? Don’t 
the suffering babies of the future have any 





innocents for our own ends? 





MARRIED. William Colby, 64, often embat- 
tled director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency under Presidents Nixon and 
Ford; and Sally Shelton, 40, former US. 
envoy to the West Indian islands of Bar- 
bados, Grenada, Dominica, St. Lucia and 
St. Vincent; both for the second time; in a 
ceremony performed by the mayor of 
Venice, Italy. 


SEPARATED. Marie Osmond, 25, wholesome 
prima donna of the devoutly Mormon 
Osmond family; and her husband of 24% 
years, Stephen L. Craig, 27, a former 
Brigham Young University Basketball 
Player; in Los Angeles. The couple have a 
19-month-old son, who has returned to 
Orem, Utah, with his mother. 





SENTENCED. Mark Gastineau, 28, 6-ft. 5-in., 
270-lb. all-pro defensive end of the New 
York Jets, who was convicted in Septem- 
ber of assaulting a man in New York City’s 
Studio 54 nightclub; to 90 hours of commu- 
nity service conducting a football camp at 


Riker's Island correctional facility for | 


jailed adolescents awaiting trial. Said pre- 
siding Criminal Court Judge Alan Marrus: 
“I'm sentencing you to Riker’s Island—not 
as an inmate but as a teacher.” 


HOSPITALIZED. Martha Layne Collins, 47. 
Governor of Kentucky; to remove a 1,2- 


in. by 0.2-in. sliver of glass that had 
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claim on us? How do we reconcile the need to advance our 
knowledge through research, with the injunction against using 


Two serious men have attempted an answer. One is Jonas 
Salk. “When you inoculate children with a polio vaccine,” he 
said of his early clinical tests, “you don’t sleep well for two or 
three months.” So Salk tested the vaccine on himself, his wife 
and his own children. This is an extraordinary response. It cer- 
tainly could not have improved his sleep. It did not even solve 
the ethical dilemma. After all, the Salk children were put at risk, 










































































































































and they were no less innocent than the | 
rest. But by involving his own kin (and | 
himself), Salk arranged to suffer with the 
others if his science failed. He crossed the 
line that separates user from used. By | 
joining his fate to the used, he did not so 
much solve the ethical problem as turn it, 
heroically, into an existential one. 
Princeton Philosopher Paul Ramsey 
offers another version of that response. 
Ramsey comes from the other side of the 
great research debate. He argues that 
children may never be made guinea pigs 
and that we have no right to “consent” on 
their behalf. A most stringent Kantian, he 
would prohibit all experimentation on 
nonconsenting subjects. But for those of us 
who see the requirement for research as a 
moral imperative equal in force to the im- 
perative to respect the individual, he 
counsels: if you must do it, do it, but do not 
deny the moral force of the imperative 
you violate. In a society that grants the fu- 
ture some claims, a society that will not 
countenance the endless destruction of 


children by polio—or by hypoplastic left-heart syndrome—*re- 
search medicine, like politics, [becomes] a realm in which men 
have to ‘sin bravely.’ ” 

Baby Fae lived, and died, in that realm. Only the bravery 
was missing: no one would admit the violation. Bravery was in- 
stead fatuously ascribed to Baby Fae, a creature as incapable of 
bravery as she was of circulating her own blood, Whether this 
case was an advance in medical science awaits the examination 
of the record by the scientific community. That it was an adven- 
ture in medical ethics is already clear. —By Charles Krauthammer 








Milestones — 


lodged in her small intestine; in a pri- 
vate clinic; in London. Collins was in the 
British capital with other members of the 
National Governors’ Association on the 





| first leg of a ten-day European trip to 


study the effects of acid rain; her husband 
Suggested that the glass she swallowed 
may have been in a meal she ate while 
aboard a Pan American World Airways 
jet en route to England. Pan Am said that 


| it strongly doubted that this could have 


happened. She is in good condition but is 
expected to remain at the clinic for two 
weeks. 


HOSPITALIZED. Engelbert Humperdinck, 48, 
British crooner (Release Me, After the 
Lovin’); for severe fatigue and bronchitis 
after he collapsed in his dressing room 
during a six-day engagement at the 
Westbury (N.Y.) Music Fair; at Massa- 
pequa General Hospital, in North Mas- 
sapequa, N.Y. He was released the fol- 
lowing day. 


DIED. Leonard Rose, 66, world-renowned 
cellist, admired for the technical mastery 
and elegance of his performances in solo 
work and chamber groups; of leukemia; in 
White Plains, N.Y. Rose was a brilliant, 
dedicated teacher whose students includ- 
ed the virtuosos Yo-Yo Ma and Lynn 
Harrell and many cellists in America’s 
top symphony orchestras. 





DIED. Trygve Bratteli, 74, shoemaker’s son 
who twice became Prime Minister of Nor- 
way; of a stroke; in Oslo. Known as the 
Norwegian Sphinx for his quiet authority, 
Bratteli organized his country’s under- 
ground resistance to the Nazis in 1940; af- 
ter his capture two years later, he survived 
six concentration camps. To a political 
opponent, the slight, ascetic Bratteli was 
“one of a dying race of social democrats 
who came from a poor background and 
made his way through the hard sweat of 
his own labor.” 


DIED. George Aiken, 92, Republican veter- 
an of the US. Senate for 34 years, and 
Governor of Vermont (1937-1941), who 
after five decades in politics still referred 
to himself as a New England land farmer; 
in Montpelier, Vt. A blunt-spoken maver- 
ick whose liberal views often nettled his 
party, Aiken led efforts to bring electricity 
to rural America, to build the St. Law- 
rence Seaway and to create the nation- 
wide food-stamp program. His campaigns 
were noted for their thrift. Expenses often 
totaled less than $20—for stamps to send 
“thank you” letters to people who had, 
unasked, circulated his reelection peti- 
tions. Aiken became famous for suggest- 
ing in 1966 that the solution to the Viet 
Nam War was for President Johnson sim- 
ply to declare the U.S. the winner and 
then retreat. 
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Across the land, as families gather, a spirit of 
brotherhood and good will unites the nation. Old Grand-Dad 
toasts that tradition of fellowship and warmth with America’s 

native whiskey: Kentucky Bourbon. It’s the Bourbon 

we still make much as we did 100 years ago. 

It’s the spirit of America. 


For a 19"x26" print of Bringing Home The Tree, send a check 
or money order for $4.95 to Spirit of America offer, P.O. Box 183B, 
Carle Place, N.Y. 11514. 
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